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UNITED  STATES  CROP  SUMMARY  AS  OF 
AUGUST   1,  1956 


Corn  is  estimated  at  3,144  million  bushels,  3  percent  less  than  last 
year  but  2  percent  more  than  average* 

All  "Wheat  is  estimated  at  939  million  bushels,  nearly  the  same  as  last 
year  but  18  percent  less  than  the  1945-54  average, 

Oats   are  estimated  at  1,140  million  bushels,  24  percent  less  than  last 
year's  record  and  14  percent  less  than  average* 

Sorghum  Grain  is  estimated  at  190  million  bushels,  compared  with  last 
year's  record  crop  of  241  million  and  the  average  of  141  million. 

Hay  is  estimated  at  108  million  tons,  5  million  tons  less  than  last 
year's  record,  but  4  million  tons  more  than  average. 

Soybeans  are  estimated  at  443  million  bushels,  nearly  20  percent  more 
than  last  year's  record  and  75  percent  more  than  average. 

Late  Summer  Potatoes  are  estimated  at  33.4  million  hundredweight,  5 
percent  more  than  last  year  and  slightly  above  average. 

Fall  Potatoes   are  forecast  at  153,5  million  hundredweight,  3  percent 
more  than  last  year  and  2  percent  above  average. 

Peaches  are  estimated  at  65.  7  million  bushels,  27  percent  more  than 
last  year's  short  crop,  but  2  percent  less  than  average, 

Apple 8  are  estimated  at  90,5  million  bushels,  15  percent  less  than 
last  year  and  average. 


U.     S.     DEPARTMENT    OF  AGRICULTURE 


Agricultural  Marketing  Service 


Crop  Reporting  Board 
Washington,  D.  C, 


CROP  PRODUCTION,    AUGUST    1,  1956 


The  Crop  Reporting  Board  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service  makes  the 
following  report  for  the  United  States  from  data  furnished  by  crop  correspondents, 
field  statisticians,  and  cooperating  State  agencies, 

:  J  ":Indi-    |  :  "  ;  Indicated 

jAverage:  jcated   :  Average:  : 

:  1945-54:  1955  :Aug.  1,)  1945-54:    1955  i 

:  {  :    1956  :  :  t 


CROP 


July  1,  :Aug  .  1, 
1956    t  1956 


L/Orn,  all 

DU. 

87,1 

40,6 

40.5 

3,084,389 

3, 241, 536 

3,266,688 

Wheat,  all 

17.1 

19.8 

18,6 

1,148.289 

936,761 

922,262 

Winter 

ill 

18.3 

20.9 

20, 4 

873,690 

703, 047 

717,086 

Alt.  • 

All  spring 

1 1 

14.2 

17.2 

14.4 

274, 699 

233,714 

205,176 

Durum 

1 1 

11.9 

14.9 

14,0 

30,963 

20,070 

30,991 

Other  spring 

1 1 

14.4 

17.4 

14.5 

243,636 

213,644 

174, 185 

ii 

OA  1 

o4, 1 

38,  3 

32,2 

1,  327, 49b 

1, 4y»,  lot 

Barley 

26,6 

27.5 

28.1 

278,166 

400,295 

347,696 

Rye 

II 

12.5 

14.2 

12.7 

21,658 

29,678 

21,986 

Flaxseed 

II 

9,1 

8,3 

7.8 

37,959 

41,258 

42, 124 

Rice  1001b, 

bag 

1/5, 254 

1/2, 931 

1/2,899 

42,756 

53,532 

46,315 

SorghQm  grain 

bu. 

18,6 

18.8 

16,7 

141,334 

241,100 

— 

Cotton  1 

bale 

1/  283 

1/  417 

1/  394 

13, 098 

14,721 

Hay,  all 

ton 

1.39 

1.49 

1.42 

103, 648 

112,782 

107,111 

Hay,  wild 

ii 

.83 

;74 

11,849 

9,097 

8,763 

Hay,  alfalfa 

n 

2,19 

2,  08 

2.  00 

41,315 

59,196 

59,343 

Hay,  clover  and 

timothy  2  / 

ii 

1.41 

1.46 

1. 35 

29. 509 

24,174 

20,566 

Hay,  lespedeza 

ii 

1.03 

1.16 

1,07 

6,354 

4,708 

4,488 

Beans,  dry  edible 

(Cleaned)  lOOlb.bag 

1/1,028 

1/1,100 

1/ 1, 099 

16,103 

16,968 

16, 074 

Peas,  dry  field 

ii 

1/1,137 

1/  899 

1/1,403 

3, 868 

2, 525 

4,802 

Soybeans  for  beans  bu, 

20.0 

19.9 

21,1 

253, 653 

371,106 

Peanuts  3/ 

lb. 

790 

925 

980 

1,809,520 

1,564,530 

Potatoes:  4/ 

cwt. 

Winter 

ii 

154.1 

171,4 

178.2 

3,284 

5,175 

6,022 

Early  spring 

n 

128.7 

147.3 

148.0 

2,994 

3,800 

3,923 

Late  spring 

ii 

130.9 

151.5 

146.7 

26,838 

26,948 

24,069 

Early  summer 

ti 

76. 8 

100.  0 

89.8 

9,800 

11,058 

9,  286 

Late  summer 

ti 

150.4 

166.6 

172.4 

33, 269 

31,682 

33,917 

Fall 

ti 

162.6 

168.8 

174.6 

150,175 

148,383 

Total 

it 

148.7 

160.6 

164.3 

226, 360 

227,046 

Sweetpotatoes  4/ 

ii 

52.8 

61.4 

55.9 

20. 051 

20,946 

15,684 

Tobacco 

lb. 

1,236 

1,467 

1,448 

2,128,194 

2,195,788 

1,890,  888 

Sugarcane  for  sugar 

and  seed 

ton 

20,7 

25.5 

26.2 

6,689 

7,251 

6,555 

Sugar  beets 

ii 

14.5 

16,5 

16.4 

11,167 

12,228 

12,755 

Broomcorn 

ii 

1/  268 

1/  281 

1/  215 

35 

44 

Hops 

lb. 

1.431 

1,556 

1,533 

53,154 

36,874 

38,839 

Pasture 

pet, 

6/  79 

5/  76 

5/  70 

1 /Pounds.  2/Excludes  6weetclover  and  lespedeza  hay, 
4/Averages  1949-54,    5/Condition  August  1. 
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3/Picked  and  threshed. 


CROP  PRODUCTION,  AUGUST  1,  1956 


 PRODUCTION.  llnJTJhousands)  


I 

;      Indie  ated 

CROP 

Average 

1955 

•    July  1, 

•  August  1, 

- 

!  1945-54 

• 

:  1956 

:  1956 

Apples,  Com'l.  crop 

bu. 

If  105, 920 

106,  234 

89,  263 

90,453 

Peaches 

II 

U    66,  989 

11 

51,  827 

64, 412 

65,  686 

Pears 

|| 

i  /    \n  7 in 
1  /     JU,  cju 

30,  377 

30,475 

Grapes 

ton 

7/     2, 906 

3,237 

2,974 

3,008 

Cherries  (12  States) 

it 

7/  212 

1/ 

263 

178 

171 

Apricots  (  3  States) 

ii 

1/  215 

1/ 

281 

195 

193 

Pecans 

lb. 

137,  798 

146,  860 

169,  880 

1/  Includes  some  quantities  not  harvested. 


CITRUS  FRUITS  1/ 


CROP 

:  Average 
1945-54 

Condition  August  1 

;    1954    ;  1955  ; 

1956 

Oranges  and  Tangerines 

pet. 

73 

78 

72 

73 

Grapefruit 

58 

67 

60 

68 

Lemons 

it 

74 

75 

80 

69 

1/  Season  begins  with  the  bloom  of  the  year  shown  and  ends  with  the  completion 
of  harvest  the  following  year. 


MILK  AND  EGG  PRODUCTION 


MONTH  : 

MILK 

Average  : 
1945-54  :  l^ 

!      1956  ' 

r 

:  EGGS 
!  Average  : 
-  1945-54  : 

!  1956 

Million 
pounds 

Million 
pounds 

Million 
pounds 

Millions 

Millions 

Millions 

June 
July 

12,  289 
11,  508 

12,520 
11,453 

12,  620 
11,697 

4,  928 
4,  377 

4,  951 
4,  617 

4,  961 
4,  752 

Jan,  -  July  Incl. 

72,  982 

76,457 

79,  013 

37,  225 

36,  661 

36,  942 
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CROP  PRODUCTION,    AUGUST  1, 

1  956  ACREAGE 

1 

 Harvested  

.5  F  ox  Jl2£  Y_eJl  _  ,  _ 

CROP  * 

\mJ  JTv  s*/  Jr 

i 

AV C  X  AkC 

1 945-54 

• 

I  1955 
• 

♦  • 

1956 

1  • 

1V30 

percent 

*  ^   1  A  C  C 

1  nous anas 

l  nous  a.n  as 

i  noUoanuD 

Corn  all 

83, 260 

MA  AAA 

79,  900 

C  All 

77,  596 

Of  1 

77,  1 

Wheat  all 

67,  192 

47,  255 

e  a  all 

50,  466 

1  ft  A  0 

106,  0 

Winter 

47,  810 

•si     /  /  a 

33, 660 

35,  372 

1  nc  1 

All  finrino 

1  L    DUX  111  g 

19,  383 

13, 595 

1  r*      a  a  A 

15, 094 

111  A 

111,0 

^111  vnm 
LJ  U  x  vain 

2,  489 

1,  348 

2,  484 

1 84,  j 

'juicr  spring 

16,  894 

12,  247 

<  *1      L  1  A 

12, olO 

1  nt  n 

Oatfl 

V/dl9 

38,  912 

39t  138 

*>  C  Jin 

35,  427 

90.  5 

xd  aney 

10,  443 

14,  553 

12,  867 

OO  A 

88.  4 

1,  714 

2,  092 

1,  724 

82.  4 

L  1  a  V  ci  a  a  /i 

A      1  AA 

4,  190 

4,  982 

5,  bob 

1  1  A  1 
1 14.  1 

1,  879 

1,  826 

A       L  A  *> 

1,  602 

87*  7 

*D  A  ia  A  f  \  TT  T* 

rupcurn 

i  L  A  A 

loV»  740 

1  io  'inn 
14o,  iUU 

1 ar  Ann 
109, ouu 

ill  7 
ill,  r 

uurgnum  grain 

M         A  /  A 

7,  460 

1    "»        A  1  A 

12,  839 

00,  0 

C*  ntfe\r\  1  / 
v*»  u  v  l  un  x  / 

22,  746 

*  n    e  a 

1 7,  506 

1  L    r\L  -y 

16, 962 

96,  9 

Uav  alT 
noy»  oil 

74,  3  82 

75,  549 

75, 595 

1  A  A  A 
1  UU.  U 

Uav     uril  A 
n  ay  j  witu 

14,  282 

12,  242 

12,  093 

98,  8 

Uau  alfalfa 
n  ay  j    aiiau cv 

18,  941 

1  O  /111 

28,  432 

29,  719 

1  A/l  C 

1 04,  5 

nay  |    tlUVUi  an  U  iliXKJklly   C  / 

20,  910 

16,  506 

t  C  Oil 

15, 316 

92,  8 

ndy  i  IcspcUCAa 

L      f\  A  / 

0,  046 

A      A/  1 

4,  063 

4,  425 

1  A  O  A 

108.  9 

D  cans  i    ury  cuiuic 

1, 579 

1,  543 

1  ACL 

1,  456 

A  /I  /I 

94.  4 

Dfiaa       Hrir  *f*io1fl 

rcdSj    ury  uciu 

A  A  A 

344 

281 

366 

1 30.  2 

joy ucdns  i or  Deans 

12,  698 

18,  668 

«*  A  AC*) 

20, 953 

112.  2 

c,  387 

1,  691 

t    e  no 
1,  3U7 

07«  C 

Potatoes*  4/ 

1*7*1  Tit"  pr 

VV  lilt "w  X 

21 

30 

34 

til  A 

111.9 

TP  a  i»l  v  gnfino 
Lax  i  y   out  iuk 

23 

26 

26 

102.  7 

Udvc  spring 

0  a  L 

206 

178 

■  La 

164 

92.  2 

15*  a  t»l  v  tan  trirri  o  t* 
udi  iy  oUiiuiicf 

127 

111 

104 

A    A  m 

94,  1 

Late  ournmer 

111 

223 

1  A  A 

190 

1  Oil 

194 

1  A  1  Q 

t  o  I*  0 

Fall 

924 

A  M  A 

879 

879 

1  AA  A 

100. 0 

Tntal 
l  vJidt 

1,  525 

1,  414 

1,  402 

99. 1 

OWtuipulal'Jcb    *  / 

378 

*%  A  * 

341 

287 

84.  0 

T  nhs  a 

1,  726 

1,  497 

1,  380 

92.  2 

OUga  iLdnc  lur  aUgar  dilU  SccQ 

y  k  > 

Oo,  0 

Sugar  beets 

768 

740 

789 

106.6 

Broomcorn 

259 

316 

238 

75.4 

Hops 

37 

24 

25 

103.8 

1 /Acreage  in  cultivation  July  1, 
2/Excliides  sweetclover  and  leapedeza  hay. 
5/Plcked  and  threshed. 
7/  Average  1949-54, 

APPROVED: 


CROP  REPORTING  BOARD* 
S.  R.  Newell,  Chairman, 
F.  J.  Graham,  Acting  Secretary, 


R.  K,  Smith, 
R.  Royston, 
Joe  E.  Mullin, 
W,  C,  Hinson,  Jr, 
E.  S.  Kimball, 
H.  L.  Rasor, 
C,  A.  Reseland, 
ACTING  SECRETARY  OF  AGRICULTURE  4_j.  s.  Taylor, 


C.  E.  Burkhead, 
T.  J.  Kuzelka, 
J.  W.  Kirkbride, 
G.  D.  Harrell, 
C.  W.  LeGrande, 
R,  P.  Handy, 
W.  G.  Hill, 
B.  B.  Barr. 


CROP  PRODUCTION,  August  1956  Crop  Reporting  Board,  AMS,  USDA 

CROP  REPORT  AS  OF  AUGUST  1,  1956 

Crop  production  prospects  improved  slightly  during  July  although  the  com- 
bined outlook  for  all  crops  as  of  August  1  remained  considerably  below  last  year's 
outstanding  total. 

Wheat,  soybeans,  cotton,  hay  and  most  late  crops  maintained  or  improved 
standings  in  most  areas  under  weather  which  was  generally  cool  and  rainy  over  most 
of  the  eastern  half  of  the  Nation.  Drought  deepened  in  Texas  and  some  adjoining 
areas  in  the  southern  Plains  and  Southwest.    Rainfall  in  parts  of  the  Corn  Belt 
and  northern  Plains  as  well  as  in  some  Southeastern  areas  was  insufficient  and 
more  will  be  needed  to  mature  good  crops.  Grain  and  hay  harvest  in  many  areas 
made  slower  than  usual  progress  as  rains  frequently  interrupted  field  work. 

The  corn  crop,  now  estimated  at  3>1^  million  bushels,  declined  moderately 
during  the  past  month  and  now  is  outranked  by  crops  of  five  recent  years.  Gains 
in  prospects  since  July  1  in  East  North  Central  States  were  more  than  offset  by 
considerable  yield  losses  in  Nebraska  and  Iowa,  as  well  as  in  a  number  of  other 
States  where  deficient  soil  moisture  failed  to  furnish  needed  supplements  to 
summer  rainfall.    Soybeans  fared  somewhat  better  than  corn  with  the  crop  on  the 
uptrend  in  most  sections.  The  Illinois  crop  is  outstanding  with  near -record 
yields  expected  on  the  expanded  acreage.  The  kh3  million  bushel  national  soybean 
crop  exceeds  last  year's  previous  high  by  nearly  one -fifth. 

Favorable  to  surprisingly  high  outturns  of  winter  wheat  on  fields  already 
harvested  and  yields  generally  exceeding  earlier  estimates  in  some  northern  areas 
have  resulted  in  slight  gains  in  the  estimated  production.  The  722  million  bushel 
estimate  as  of  August  1  reflects  deterioration  in  northeastern  areas  from  delayed 
harvest  but  improved  conditions  in  Illinois  and  in  Washington  and  Oregon.  Spring 
wheat  estimated  at  217  million  bushels  is  up  slightly  from  a  month  ago  because 
improved  prospects  in  North  Dakota,  Montana  and  Minnesota  were  not  offset  by  de- 
creases in  several  States.  Included  in  this  total  is  a  durum  wheat  crop  now  esti- 
mated well  above  a 'month  ago.  Rust  damage  has  been  light  this  season  even  to 
durum  wheat. 

Oats  in  late  sections  profited  by  cool  weather  and  filled  well  as  maturity 
was  slowed.  The  1.1  billion  bushel  crop  now  estimated  is  little  changed  from  last 
month.  Relatively  poor  yields  in  Nebraska,  South  Dakota,  Kansas  and  a  number  of 
other  States  contributed  to  unusually  heavy  diversion  to  hay  in  some  sections  and 
withdrawal  of  acreage  for  grain  to  the  Soil  Bank.  The  barley  crop  made  some 
recovery  in  most  late  sections  in  North  Dakota  and  Minnesota  and  the  361.5  million 
bushel  total,  although  10  percent  below  last  year,  represents  higher  than  average 
yields. 

Rice  crop  developments  continue  favorable  on  the  reduced  acreage  with  record 
or  near  record  yield  prospects  in  most  southern  producing  States  except  Texas  and 
an  excellent  California  crop.  The  total  crop,  estimated  at  46.5  million  bags, 
changed  little  from  the  July  prospect,  is  13 percent  below  the- 1955  crop.  Rye  pro- 
duction is  expected  to  be  one -fourth  less  than  last  year's  large  crop.  Flaxseed 
prospects ' improved  during  July  with  favorable  conditions  in  North  Dakota  and 
Minnesota  which  more  than  offset  declines  in  Montana.  The  kh  million  bushel  crop 
now  estimated  ranks  third  largest  of  record. 

The  initial  sorghum  grain  forecast  of  the  season  of  nearly  190  million 
bushels  reflects  a  decline  of  over  a  fifth  from  the  record  1955  crop.  The  sharply 
reduced  acreage  planted  this  year  in  important  producing  States  had  to  contend 
with  drought  which  intensified  in  July  in  many  areas. 
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PASTURE  FEED  CONDITIONS* 

August  1,  1956 


PERCENT 
OF  NORMAL 

80  and  over  t-:  ::l  Good  to  excellent 
65  to  80  ^  Poor  to  fair 
50  to  65  BB8  Very  poor 
35  to  50  BB  Severe  drought 
Under  35  H  Extreme  drought 


*AS  REPORTED  BY 
CROP  CORRESPONDENTS 


*  INDICATES  CURRENT  SUPPLY  OF  PASTURE  FEED  FOR  GRAZING  RELATIVE  TO  THAT  EXPECTED 
FROM  EXISTING  STANDS  UNDER  VERY  FAVORABLE  WEATHER  CONDITIONS 


U.  S.    DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


NES.    344B-BS(8>       AGRICULTURAL   MARKETING  SERVICE 


PASTURE  FEED  CONDITIONS* 

Aug.  I,  1955 


Jams) 


PERCENT 
OF  NORMAL 

80  and  ovw  t  :  ;  j  Good  to  excellent 
65  to  80  §§S  Poor  to  fair 
50  to  65  BB  Very  poor 
35  to  50  BB  Severe  drought 
Under  35  fl|  Extreme  drought 

*  INDICATES  CURRENT  SUPPLY  OF  PASTURE  FEED  FOR  GRAZING  RELATIVE  TO  THAT  tXPECTKD 
FROM  EXISTING  STANDS  UNDER  VERY  FAVORABLE  WEATHER  CONDITIONS 


U.  S.    DEPARTMENT    OF  AGRICULTURE 


NEC.    178«-BB   (•)        AGRICULTURAL    MARKETING  SERVICE 
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CROP  PRODUCTION,  August  1956 


Crop  Reporting  Boards  AMS,  USDA 


Most  other  field  crops  have  good  production  prospects  under  sectional 
conditions  which  vary  greatly.    The  August  1  cotton  crop  estimate  of  13,552,000 
bales  is  8  percent  less  than  last  year's  crop.    The  tobacco  crop  of  almost  2 
billion  pounds  is  9  percent  smaller  than  last  year's  after  a  slow  start  and 
some  disease  threats,  especially  in  Kentucky.    Peanuts  have  flourished  in  both 
the  Virginia-Carolina  and  the  Southeastern  areas.    A  total  crop  only  5  percent 
below  that  of  19$$  is  in  prospect  from  a  tenth  less  acreage  even  though  drought 
losses  are  severe  in  the  Southwest.    The  dry  bean  crop  is  near  average  although 
6  percent  less  than  last  year.    Dry  pea  production  looks  more  than  double  last 
year's  small  crop  and  almost  a  third  above  average.    Sugar  beet  tonnage  will 
be  about  6  percent  larger  than  last  year  from  increased  acreage  with  yields 
almost  matching  last  year's  record.    There  will  be  almost  a  tenth  less  sugar- 
cane from  nearly  a  fifth  less  acreage.    The  late  summer  potato  crop,  although 
slightly  larger  than  last  year's,  is  in  a  more  favorable  marketing  situation. 
There  will  be  fewer  sweetpotatoes,  and  much  less  broomcorn  than  last  year  but 
more  hops. 

Although  the  total  hay  crop  of  almost  108  million  tons  edged  up  slightly 
from  the  July  estimate,  a  considerable  loss  of  quality  and  some  tonnage  losses 
occurred  in  some    areas.    Much  more  grain  hay  acreage  was  cut  than  usual  in 
West  North  Central  States  to  partially  offset  shortages  in  other  forage.  The 
pasture  feed  situation  is  far  from  satisfactory.    The  national  August  1  average 
condition  at  70  percent  of  normal  is  much  below  last  year  and  the  average  level 
for  the  date.    Drought  conditions  persisted  in  many  Great  Plains  and  South 
Central  arsas.    The  critical  sections  outlined  in  the  map  on  page  6  contrast 
sharply  with  the  good  pastures  in  Worth  Atlantic,  East  North  Central  and  far 
western  States,    Western  range  feed  averages  lowest  for  August  since  193U  with 
more  than  usual  decline  during  July. 

The  Acreage  Reserve  Program  of  the  Soil  Bank  Act  has  gained  wide  farmer 
participation  in  some  areas  with  preliminary  reports  indicating  reductions  in 
the  acreage  harvested  or  for  harvest  of  certain  crops.    Production  estimates 
shown  in  this    report  as  of  August  1  make  allowances  for  such  changes  through 
yield  reduction  on  the  acreage  for  harvest  estimated  July  1.  These  estimates 
allowed  for  a  major  part  of  the  acreage  now  reported  in  the  Soil  Bank.  Special 
surveys  made  during  late  July  in  several  Corn  Belt  States  furnish  some  guidance 
in  the  further  allowances  made  although  the  final  effects  of  the  program  are 
still  uncertain  and  will  not  be  known  until  results  of  fall  acreage  sur  eys  and 
Soil  Bank  compliance  checks  are  available.    As  usual,  revisions  in  estimates 
of  acreage  for  harvest  will  be  published  in  the  December  Annual  Summary, 

Production  of  decidous  fruits  is  expected  to  total  about  k  percent  below 
last  year  and  average.    As  a  result  of  generally  favorable  growing  conditions, 
prospective  tonnage  of  fruit  is  about  1  percent  greater  than  a  month  ago. 
During  July  improved  prospects  for  apples,  peaches,  grapes,  and  plums  more  than 
offset  declines  for  cherries,  apricots,  and  prunes.    Compared  with  last  year, 
there  will  be  more  peaches,  pears,  plums,  and  prunes,  but  fewer  apples,  grapes, 
sweet  and  sour  cherries,  and  apricots. 

Prospects  for  the  1956-57  citrus  crops  are  generally  favorable.  In 
California  and  Arizona,  conditions  have  favored  the  crop  during  the  past  month, 
but  the  Texas  citrus  area  and  some  spots  in  Florida  were  getting  dry. 

Summer  ve-etable  and  melon  production  is  about  5  percent  above  average 
and  about  equal  to  last  year's  supply.    Fresh  market  vegetables  will  be  more 
plentiful  than  last  year  by  about  6  percent  but  melon  supplies  will  be  about 
a  tenth  smaller.    Most  of  the  increases  expected  in  vegetables  will  be  in  the 
major  crops — tomatoes,  lettuce,  cabbage,  celery  and  onions. 
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Production  of  6  important  vegetables  for  commercial  processing  which 
dominate  the  total  is  expected  to  be  about  30  percent  more  than  in  1955  and 
a  third  more  than  the  10-year  average.    The  tomato  crop  for  canning  and 
manufactured  products  is  expected  to  reach  a  record  of  U,3  million  tons-- a 
third  above  last  year.    Sweet  corn  tonnage  for  canning  and  freezing  will  be 
31  percent  larger  than  last  year  and  contract  production  of  cabbage  for 
8auerkrout  will  be  65  percent  larger  than  last  year's  low  supply, 

July  egg  production  of  h,752  million  eggs  was  a  record  high  for  the 
month— 3  percent  more  than  in  July  last  year  and  9  percent  above  average. 
Two-thirds  of  the  increase  over  last  year  could  be  credited  to  a  larger  number 
of  layers  and  one-third  to  higher  rates  of  lay  which  reached  record  levels 
for  the  month  in  all  parts  of  the  country.    Milk  production  during  July  was 
2  percent  more  than  July  1955  which  was  about  average.    Production  per  cow 
in  crop  reporter's  herds  on  August  averaged  a  record  high  of  19.00  pounds-- 
5  percent  above  a  year  earlier.    New  high  averages  for  the  date  were  reached 
in  all  geographical  regions. 

CORN;    Prospective  production  of  corn  declined  about  U  percent  during  July 

is   now  indicated  at  3,lUU  million  bushels.    A  crop  of  this  size 
would  be  3  percent  less  than  the  1955  production  but  2  percent  more  than 
average.    The  expected  yield  of  U0.5  bushels  per  acre  is  practically  the  same 
as  the  U0.6  bushels  in  1955  but  well  above  the  average  of  37.1  bushels.  The 
production  forecast  takes  into  account  an  estimated  acreage  diverted  to  the 
Soil  Bank,    Such  diversion  was  extensive  in  Nebraska  and  Iowa. 

In  the  Corn  Belt  States,  which  normally  produce  about  80  percent  of  the 
Nation's  crop,  production  prospects  declined  5  percent  during  July.  The 
eastern  part  of  the  Belt  had  relatively  favorable  weather  during  July  and 
expected  production  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois  and  Michigan  is  larger  than 
a  month  earlier.    The  indicated  yield  per  acre  in  Illinois  is  the  State's 
second  highest  of  record.    Development  of  the  crop  in  Ohio  is  about  two  weeks 
later  than  at  this  time  in  1955  with  about  three-fourths  tasseled  by  August  1, 
A  late  fall  will  be  necessary  for  the  usual  proportions  of  the  crop  to  reach 
maturity.    In  Illinois,  about  90  percent  had  tasseled  by  August  1,  which  is 
somewhat  ahead  of  last  year. 

In  the  western  Corn  Belt,  the  expected  production  declined  11  percent 
during  July,    A  moisture  shortage  in  Nebraska  and  parts  of  Iowa  caused  a 
sharp  decline  in  prospects  in  these  States.    Iowa  yield  is  indicated  at 
only  Uh,0  bushels  per  acre,  6  bushels  below  average,  and  Nebraska's  17,0 
bushels  per  acre  is  only  a  little  over  one-half  the  30  bushel  average.  High 
temperatures  and  inadequate  rains  in  Nebraska  caused  much  of  the  non-irrigated 
acreage  to  burn  beyond  recovery.    About  90  percent  of  the  Iowa  and  70  percent 
of  the  Nebraska  corn  had  reached  or  passed  the  tasseling  stage  by  August  1. 
Yield  prospects  in  Missouri  increased  during  the  month  but  remained  unchanged 
in  Kansas,  the  Dakotas  and  Minnesota. 

Weather  conditions  were  generally  favorable  for  growth  and  development 
of  corn  in  the  North  Atlantic  States  and  yield  prospects  on  August  1  were 
higher  than  July  1  expectations.    Crop  prospects  in  the  South  Atlantic 
States  also  improved  with  expected  outturn  only  slightly  less  than  the  new 
record  crop  harvested  in  1955.    A  decline  is  indicated  in  all  the  South  Central 
States  except  Kentucky  which  remained  the  same.    Dry  weather  caused  a  sharp 
drop  in  Texas  and  Mississippi.    Current  production  for  the  area  is  5  percent 
less  than  average.    Good  yields  are  expected  in  the  western  States  with 
indicated  production  slightly  larger  than  a  month  ago, 
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ALL  WHEAT;    Production  of  all  wheat  ie  estimated  at  939  million  bushels,  an 

increase  of  1?  million  "bushels  from  July  1  prospects,    This  would 
"be  nearly  the  same  as  the  1955  crop  hut  18  percent  less  than  the  1945-5^  avera. 
The  change  from  a  month  ago  reflects  an  increase  of  5  million  bushels  in  wintej 
wheat,  an  increase  of  8  million  bushels  in  other  spring  wheat  and  nearly  4 
million  bushels  more  durum  wheat*    Prospective  yield  per  harvested  acre  at  18.6 
bushels  compares  with  19.8  bushels  in  1955  and  the  average  of  17*1  bushels, 

WHITER  WHEAT;    The  1956  winter  wheat  crop  is  estimated  at  722  million  bushels, 

5  million  bushels  above  the  July  1  forecast.    This  compares  with 
703  million  bushels  produced  in  1955  and  the  average  of  87^  million  bushels. 
With  harvest  still  underway  in  northern  States,  the  outturn  to  date  has 
generally  been  above  pre-harvest  expectations.    During  the  paat  month,  prospects 
declined  in  the  northeastern  area  as  wet,  cool  weather  delayed  harvest,  caused 
considerable  lodging  and  generally  lowered  quality  of  the  grain.    In  the  South 
Atlantic  and  East  South  Central  regions,  yields  were  at  record  or  near  record 
levels. 

The  indicated  yield  of  20*b  bushels  per  harvested  acre  is  one-half  bushel 
below  the  record  yield  of  20o9  recorded  in  1952  and  1955 *    This  compares  with 
the  average  yield  of  18.3  bushels, 

In  an  area  extending  from  Wisconsin  and  Michigan  eastward  through  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia  and  the  coast  States  from  Virginia  to  New  York, 
frequent  rains  during  July  delayed  harvest*    This  has  resulted  in  considerable 
lodging,  shattering,  and  sprouting  of  grain  in  the  head  which  has  lowered  the 
quality.    Although  the  outturn  in  this  area  is  below  expectations  a  month  ago, 
yields  are  still  above  average. 

Record  or  near-record  yields  were  recorded  in  the  South  Atlantic  States 
with  Illinois,  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  also  realizing  record  high  yields. 
Throughout  this  area,  yields  exceeded  earlier  expectations  as  favorable  growing 
and  harvest  seasons  culminated  in  a  bountiful  harvest.    A  surprisingly  good 
outturn  in  Illinois  raised  the  yield  to  36*5  bushels  per  acre,  3«5  bushels  above 
the  previous  record  set  a  year  ago.    The  South  Carolina  yield  was  3*5  bushels 
above  record,  while  yields  in  North  Carolina    and  Tennessee  were  2,5  bushels 
higher  than  the  previous  record  for  the  respective  States. 

In  Kansas,  rains  delayed  the  completion  of  harvest  in  northern  sections 
and  yields  were  reduced  by  shattering  and  the  poor  harvest  conditions.  Quality 
of  the  1956  crop  was  excellent  with  the  highest  protein  content  since  quality 
checks  began  in  19^0    Wet  weather  also  delayed  harvest  and  reduced  yields  in 
Nebraska,  but  quality  was  good. 

Prospects  continued  to  improve  in  Washington  and  Oregon  as  prevailing  hot, 
dry  weather  during  the  last  three  weeks  of  July  hastened  maturity  and  permitted 
rapid  progress  of  harvest  though  causing  some  minor  shriveling  of  grain.  Har- 
vest was  in  full  swing  by  August  1.    The  prospective  yields  are  above  last 
year  and  the  average  for  both  States.    The  Oregon  yield  of  31*5  bushels  is  1.5 
bushels  above  the  previous  record  established  in  1951* 

ALL  SPRING  WHEAT:    Prospective  production  of  all  spring  wheat  increased  12 
million  bushels  during  July  and  is  now  indicated  at  217 
million  bushels.    A  crop  of  this  size  would  be  7  percent  smaller  than  the 
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1955  production  of  23U  million  bushels  and  21  percent  below  average. 
Prospective  yield  per  harvested  acre  at  lh*k  bushels  compares  with  17  »2 
bushels  in  1955  and  the  average  of  llj.2  bushels. 

OTHER  SPRING  WHEAT:  Production  of  spring  wheat  other  than  durum  is  estimated 

at  182  million  bushels,  8  million  bushels  more  than  fore- 
cast on  July  1.    The  1956  crop  is  expected  to  be  15  percent  below  -the  1955 
production  of  21ij.  million  bushels  and  25  percent  below  average.    Yield  pros- 
pects are  quite  "spotted"  in  the  Dakotas  and  Montana  as  numerous  local  areas 
were  severely  damaged  by  earlier  drought  and  heat.    However,  the  hard  wheat 
areas  as  a  whole  showed  improvement  from  a  month  ago  as  most  areas  received 
welcome  moisture  in  varying  amounts,  accompanied  by  relatively  cool  tempera- 
tures that  greatly  benefited  fields  in  the  filling  stage.  South  Dakota  yield 
prospects  were  reduced  serare^  by  lack  of  moisture  and  above  normal  tempera- 
tures during  June  and  early  July  with  the  rains  and  cool  weather  coming  too 
late  to  save  a  considerable  portion  of  the  acreage,  Yield  prospects  in 
Washington  were  the  same  as  a  month  earlier  as  hot,  dry  weather  during  most 
of  July  dimmed  prospects  for  a  more  favorable  outturn.  Rust  damage  is  not 
ejected  to  be  a  serious  problem.  Plant  development  was  well  advanced  in  most 
areas  by  August  1  and  generally  considered  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  serious 
rust  damage.    Harvest  operations  were  underway  in  most  southern  spring  wheat 
areas  with  nearly  half  of  the  South  Dakota  acreage  harvested. 

DURUM  WHEAT;  Production  of  durum  wheat  in  the  Dakotas,  Minnesota  and  Montana 

is  estimated  at  3U • 8  million  bushels,  73  percent  more  than  the 
1955  production  and  12  percent  more  than  average.    The  August  1  production 
estimate  represents  an  increase  of  nearly  h  million  bushels  from  July  1 
as  prospects  in  North  Dakota,  Montana  and  Minnesota  increased  to  more  than 
offset  the  decline  in  South  Dakota.    The  durum  area  witnessed  a  relatively 
cool  July  that  was  favorable  to  plant  development,  especially  in  areas  where 
heads  were  filling,  but  the  durum  area  in  South  Dakota  failed  to  respond 
favorably  due  to  a  continued  shortage  of  moisture. 

Total  rust  damage  to  the  durum  crop  is  expected  to  be  light  but  in- 
dividual fields  and  late  areas  of  susceptible  varieties  may  suffer  consider- 
able damage.    Fields  in  the  northern  part  of  the  spring  wheat  area  appear 
to  be  the  most  seriously  threatened  but  cool  weather  has  reduced  rust  de- 
velopment.   Some  of  the  new  durum  varieties  also  may  be  escaping  rust  damage 
because  of  resistance.    Durum  maturity  is  running  later  than  usual  with 
harvest  just  getting  underway  by  August  1  in  southern  areas. 

OATS:    Production  of  oats  is  estimated  at  l,lhO  million  bushels,  one-fourth 

less  than  last  year's  record  outturn  and  the  smallest  crop  in  13 
years.    Despite  greatly  improved  yield  prospects  for  late  oats  in  the 
Atlantic  region,  the  current  U,  S.  estimate  reflects  a  drop  of  1  percent  from 
last  month's  forecast  mainly  as  the  result  of  diversion  of  additional  oats 
acreage  from  intentions  for  grain  to  grain  hay  and  to  the  Soil  Bank  acreage 
reserve.    The  adjustment  for  this  diversion  is  reflected  in  the  estimated 
production  for  this  month.    Greatest  reduction  in  acreage  for  grain 
occurred  during  July  in  Nebraska,  South  Dakota,  Iowa  and  several  adjoining 
States  Trhere  prospective  yields  were  relatively  poor. 

Production  in  the  important  oats  area  comprising  the  12  North  Central 
States  is  now  estimated  at  885  million  bushels,  the  smallest  since  19hh» 
Heavy  rains  caused  lodging  of  some  stands.    This  and  frequent  shouers  delayed 
combining  and  some  fields  became  weedy.    More  rainfall  in  early  \u^ust  also 
damaged  some  grain  in  the  swath  in  central  Minnesota.    Although  harvest  is 
somewhat  behind  last  year,  combining  operdiens have progsaaid  into  northern  pro rlixiflf; States 
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by  the  end  of  July.    About  35  percent  of  the  oats  acreage  in  North  Dakota  had 
been  swathed  or  combined  by  August  7  and  the  bulk  of  the  remainder  was  rapidly 
maturing.    In  Montana,  droughty  conditions  in  northern  and  eastern  counties 
reduced  yield  prospects  sharply  from  earlier  prospects. 

Late  oats  in  the  Atlantic  States  made  a  remarkable  recovery  from  a  slow 
start ■    Rainfall  was  ample  during  July  and  below  normal  temperatures  were  very 
favorable  for  growth  and  maturity,,    Early  planted  fields  in  New  York  have 
turned  color  but  were  not  yet  ready  for  harvest  by  August  1.    In  Pennsylvania, 
some  fields  of  spring  seeded  oats  were  already  cut  and  late  plantings  were 
heading.    Prospects  in  the  North  Atlantic  area  are  now  one-fourth  above  last 
month's  poor  outlook. 

SOYBEANS:    August  1  indications  point  to  a  soybean  production  of  khj  million 
bushels.    This  tops  last  year's  record  crop  by  nearly  a  fifth  and 
is  75  percent  above  average.    The  prospective  bumper  production  is  the  result 
of  better  than  average  yields  coupled  with  the  largest  acreage  of  record — - 
nearly  21  million  acres  for  harvest  as  beans.    The  U.  S.  indicated  yield  of 
21.1  bushels  per  acre  compares  with  19«9  bushels  last  year  and  the  average 
of  20.0  bushels  per  acre. 

Growing  conditions  for  soybeans  during  July  were  excellent  in  most  major 
producing  areas.    The  crop  generally  is  well  advanced  and  is  ahead  of  last 
year  and  average  except  in  the  northern  areas.    Ohio  is  rather  late  with  about 
one-third  of  the  acreage  planted  after  June  10.    A  part  of  the  Indiana  acreage 
is  also  a  little  later  than  U3ual  but  is  in  excellent  condition.  Although 
the  soybean  outlook  on  August  1  is  optimistic,  the  crop  is  at  a  critical  stage 
and  average  rainfall  will  be  needed  during  August  to  maintain  the  favorable 
conditions  since  reserve  moisture  supplies  are  low  over  much  of  the  western 
and  southern  soybean  areas. 

In  Illinois,  the  largest  producing  State,  soybeans  have  seldom  looked 
better  and  near  record  yields  are  expected.    By  August  1,  60  percent  of  the 
acreage  had  started  to  pod,  compared  with  only  40  percent  last  year  and  the 
average  of       percent.    The  record  acreage  in  Minnesota  is  in  excellent 
condition  with  ample  moisture  in  most  sections.     Iowa  has  been  hardest  hit 
by  drought  of  the  major  States  but  late  July  rains  were  very  beneficial  and 
a  fair  yield  is  promised.    Half  of  the  soybeans  in  that  State  were  showing 
pods  by  August  1,  which  is  slightly  ahead  of  average.    Missouri  had  abundant 
rains  in  July  and  the  condition  on  August  1  was  unusually  high  with  the  crop 
farther  advanced  than  last  year. 

The  North  and  South  Atlantic  areas  have  better  than  average  yield  pros- 
pects, with  exceptionally  favorable  conditions  reported  from  New  Jersey 
southward  to  North  Carolina,    Record  high  yields  are  expected  in  Delaware, 
Maryland  and  North  Carolina,  where  rainfall  has  been  ample  and  growing 
conditions  excellent.    South  Carolina  has  been  hit  b^  hot  dry  weather  in  the 
principal  soybean  district.    The  yield  in  that  State,  while  still  above 
average,  is  far  below  last  year. 

In  the  South  Central  States,  growing  conditions  during  July  were  generally 
favorable  although  by  the  end  of  the  month    some  areas  were  beginning  to  get. 
dry.    Yields  for  the  area  average  about  the  same  as  last  year  but  higher  than 
average.    Little  rain  has  fallen  since  the  end  of  July  and  temperatures  over 
much  of  the  soybean  area  of  Arkansas  and  Mississippi  have  been  very  high 
during  the  first  several  days  of  August. 
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BARLEY ;    The  estimated  production  of  361 .5  million  bushels  of  barley  is 

10  percent  below  the  large  crop  of  400.3  million  bushels  har- 
vested in  1955,  but  30  percent  above  average.    This  year's  crop  is  smaller 
than  last  year  due  entirely  to  reduced  acreage  for  harvest  since  the  esti- 
mated yield  of  28,1  bushels  per  harvested  acre  is  0.6  bushel  above  last  year . 

Early  spring  drought  in  the  western  Great  Plains  adversely  affeoted 
this  year's  barley  crop.    In  most  other  areas,  favorable  climatio  condi- 
tions and  improved  cultural  practices  paid  off  in  a  continuation  of  the 
upward  trend  in  yields  which  has  been  under  way  for  several  years. 

In  North  Dakota  and  Minnesota,  favorable  weather  during  July  resulted 
in  some  recovery  from  the  comparatively  poor  prospeots  a  month  earlier  but 
in  Montana  and  South  Dakota  present  prospects  point  to  outturns  even  below 
the  poor  outlook  on  July  1.    With  a  very  good  crop  already  harvested  in 
California,  production  in  the  Pacific  Coast  States  will  be  substantially 
above  last  year,    Most  of  the  barley  in  Minnesota,  the  Dakotas,  Wyoming, 
western  Colorado,  and  Pacific  Northwest  States  still  remained  to  be  har- 
vested on  August  1. 

RYE:     Production  of  rye  is  estimated  at  almost  22,0  million  bushels,  about 
the  same  as  the  July  1  forecast.    This  is  about  one-fourth  less  than 
the  1955  crop  but  2  percent  more  than  the  average.    The  smaller  crop  than 
last  year  is  due  to  less  acreage  harvested  and  a  lower  yield  per  acre,  es- 
pecially in  the  important  producing  North  Central  States  where  the  crop 
started  out  under  unfavorable  conditions  last  fall  and  suffered  further 
damage  from  the  spring  and  early  summer  droughts.    Yield  per  acre  is  estL- 
at  12.7  bushels  compared  with  14e2  bushels  last  year  and  the  average  of 
12.5  bushels. 

In  North  Dakota,  about  one-half  of  the  acreage  was  either  cut,  swathed 
or  oombined  by  August  1  and  the  remaining  acreage  was  ready  to  harvest. 
Yield  per  acre  is  estimated  at  11.5  bushels — 4g  bushels  below  the  1955 
yield  and  almost  2  bushels  below  average,    In  South  Dakota,  about  two-thirds 
of  the  acreage  is  harvested  with  the  estimated  yield  of  9.0  bushels  per 
acre  3-|  bushels  less  than  in  1955  and  almost  4  bushels  below  average.  In 
Nebraska,  the  estimated  yield  of  9.0  bushels  is  2  bushels  below  1955  and 
almost  1  bushel  below  average.     In  the  other  important  produoing  States  of 
Indiana,  Illinois  and  Minnesota,  harvest  is  somewhat  later  than  usual  but 
the  growing  season  was  generally  f avo; dole  and  the  crop  is  turning  out 
average  or  better  yields.     In  most  other  producing  States,  weather  was  gen- 
erally favorable  for  maturity  and  harvest. 

RICE;     Production  of  rice  is  now  estimated  at  46,5  million  equivalent- 

100  pound  bags — almost  the  same  as  the  Julv  1  forecast.    A  crop  of 
this  sizo  would  be  13  percent  less  than  the  53  05  million  bags  harvested 
last  year  and  the  smallest  crop  since  1951.    The  smaller  crop  than  last 
year  is  due  to  reduced  acreage  allotments  and  a  slightly  lower  yield  per 
acre.    The  yield  per  acre  indicated  at  2,899  pounds  compares  with  the 
record  high  yield  of  2,931  pounds  in  1955  and  the  10-year  average  of 
2,254  pounds.    Prospective  yields  per  acre  improved  during  July  in  Mis- 
souri, Arkansas  and  Louisiana,  declined  slightly  in  Texas  and  remained  un- 
changed in  Mississippi  and  Californiao 

In  the  Southern  area,  which  includes  Missouri,  Mississippi,  Arkansas, 
Louisiana,  and  Texas,  a  crop  of  36.5  million  bags  is  expected  compared  with 
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U2.3  million  bags  harvested  in  19$$  •    Record  to  near  record  high  yields 
per  acre  are  indicated  for  each  of  these  States  except  Texas.  Although 
the  yield  in  Texas  is  indicated  to  be  200  pounds  per  acre  less  than  last 
year,  it  is  still  considerably  higher  than  for  any  other  year.    The  crop 
continues  to  be  in  good  condition  in  each  of  these  States  even  though 
grass  and  weeds  are  more  prevalent  than  usual.    Also,  the  shortage  of 
irrigation  water  plus  the  intrusion  of  salt  water  is  causing  some  concern 
in  limited  sections  of  Louisiana  and  Texas,    Harvest  of  early  varieties 
is  underway  in  Louisiana  and  Texas, 

In  California,  a  crop  of  10.0  million  bags  of  rice — only  1,2  million 
bags  less  than  last  year — is  still  in  prospect.    Weather  conditions 
continue  to  be  most  satisfactory  for  the  crop  even  though  some  fields 
contain  more  than  the  usual  amount  of  grass. 

POPCORN:    Growers  in  17  commercial  popcorn  producing  States  planted  172,000 

acres  of  popcorn  this  year,  about  12  percent  more  than  the 
15U,200  acres  planted  in  19$$,  but  k  percent  below  the  average  of  180,000 
acres.    The  1956  acreage  is  relatively  high,  but  in  recent  years  more 
acres  were  planted  in  1952  and  1953,    Plantings  by  States  show  considerable 
variation  although  major  States  generally  planted  more  acreage  this  year 
than  last,    Indiana,  the  leading  producing  State,  planted  13  percent  more 
popcorn  than  last  year;  Iowa,  next  largest  producing  State,  17  percent 
morej  and  Illinois,  the  third  ranking  State,  28  percent  more.  Kentucky, 
largest  producing  State  in  the  southern  area,  planted  27  percent  more. 
The  estimated  165,600  acres  for  harvest  is  about  12  percent  more  than  the 
lU8,300  acres  harvested  last  year. 

Crop  prospects  are  generally  good  in  most  areas  although  dry  weather 
and  heat  damaged  the  crop  in  some  areas,  particularly  in  Kansas,  Nebraska, 
Iowa  and  the  Southwest.    Conditions  are  good  to  excellent  in  most  major 
producing  States.    Some  early  popcorn  will  be  harvested  in  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee  in  late  August  or  early  September. 

For  the  first  time,  estimates  are  included  for  six  States  not  hereto- 
fore published.    These  States  are  shown  in  a  footnote  below  the  popcorn 
statistical  table.    In  the  "ether"  group  of  6  States  acreage  for  harvest 
is  down  more  than  one-fourth  from  last  year  due  largely  to  much  less 
acreage  in  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  Alabama.    No  official  estimate  of  pop- 
corn production  will  be  released  until  December  1956. 

SORGHUMS  FOR  GRAIN;    A  sorghum  grain  crop  of  190.7  million  bushels  is  fore- 
cast compared  with  the  record  crop  of  2hl  million 
bushels  last  year  and  the  average  of  lhl million  bushels.    The  drop  from  last 
year  results  from  a  decline  in  acreage  for  harvest  and  a  lower  prospective 
yield.    Condition  of  the  crop  August  1  indicates  a  yield  of  only  16,7  bushels 
per  harvested  acre  compared  with  18,8  last  year  and  the  average  of  18,6 
bushels. 

The  acreage  to  be  harvested  for  grain  is  indicated  at  11. h  million  acres, 
considerably  under  the  12,8  million  acres  harvested  last  year  but  far  above 
the  7.5  million  average.    The  decline  in  acreage  for  grain  harvest  is  caused 
largely  by  a  decline  in  plantings.    Also  a  smaller  portion  of  planted  acre- 
age is  expected  to  make  grain.    Inadequate  moisture  at  planting  time  and  the 
Acreage  Reserve  Program  caused  a  large  acreage  in  the  Plains  States  to  go 
into  the  acreage  reserve  which  otherwise  would  have  been  planted  to  sorghums 
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for  grain.  The  acreage  for  grain  is  indicated  below  last  year  in  all  major 
producing  States  except  Nebraska  which  shows  a  sizaable  increase  and  Calif- 
ornia which  is  unchanged.    The  decline  in  Texas  of  1,3  million  acres  repre- 
sents nearly  the  entire  U.  S.  drop  since  other  State  acreage  changes  are 
largely  compensating.     One-half  the  Nation's  crop  is  expected  to  be  produced 
in  Texas  this  year  compared  with  60  percent  last  year. 

V/eather  conditions  have  not  been  favorable  for  sorghums  in  the  Plains 
States  where  most  of  the  sorghum  grain  is  grown.    Low  moisture  supplies  dur- 
ing late  spring  and  early  summer  caused  extensive  delay  in  plantings  and  a 
considerable  acreage  did  not  show  a  stand  until  mid-July „    July  rains  were 
widely  scattered,  and  although  they  were  beneficial,  the  outcome  of  this 
year's  crop  is  largely  dependent  upon  August  and  early  September  moisture. 
In  Texas,  a  fair  early  crop  has  been  harvested  in  the  Coastal  Bend  and  Lower 
Valley  but  the  crop  is  poor  in  the  south  central,  central  and  northeast.  Some 
parts  of  the  southern  and  northern  High  Plains  received  spotted,  but  timely 
showers  in  July.    The  crop  is  late  in  the Oklahoma  Panhandle  and  was  needing 
moisture  by  August  1.     Considerable  replanting  was  necessary  in  central  and 
western  Kansas  in  early  July  as  a  result  of  soil  crusting  and  insect  damage. 
Much  of  the  early  planting  in  eastern  Colorado  was  lost  and  planting  con- 
tinued past  mid-July.    Rains  during  July  improved  prospects  in  New  Mexico. 
Nebraska  sorghums  were  also  in  need  of  rain  on  August  1-    Irrigated  sorghums 
in  California,  Arizona  and  sections  of  the  other  Plains  States  are  showing 
excellent  prospects. 

FLAXSEED:    Production  of  flaxseed  is  forecast  at  kka2  million  bushels,  7  per- 
cent more  than  in  1955  and  a  sixth  larger  than  average.  This 
would  be  the  third  largest  crop  of  record.    The  estimated  yield  per  acre  is 
7.8  bushels,  slightly  higher  than  estimated  last  month.    This  yield  compares 
with  8c3  bushels  in  1955  and  the  average  of  9,1  bushels. 

V/eather  conditions  in  North  Dakota  and  Minnesota  were  favorable  for 
crop  development  as  moisture  supplies  were  adequate  for  normal  plant  develop- 
ment.   These  two  States  account  for  all  of  the  increase  in  production  from  a 
month  ago  and  more  than  offset  decreased  prospects  in  several  minor  producing 
States.    Prolonged  heat  and  drought  conditions  in  South  Dakota  were  broken 
during  the  month  with  beneficial  moisture  restoring  production  prospects  to  the 
level  of  a  month  earlier.    The  Montana  crop  continued  downward  as  area6  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  State  suffered  from  lack  of  moisture.  Grasshopper 
infestation  is  general  throughout  the  main  flax-producing  area  and  building 
up  to  severe  concentrations  in  drier  areas.     Control  measures  will  be  needed 
to  prevent  losses  to  late  flax.    In  Minnesota,  development  of  the  crop  ranges 
from  harvest  just  getting  underway  in  southern  areas  to  just  blooming  in 
northern  areas,    In  North  Dakota  about  15  percent  of  the    acreage  was  turning 
or  ripe,  two-thirds  was  in  bloom  or  boiling  but  still  green  and  nearly  20 
percent  had  not  yet  reached  the  bloom  stage.    Harvesting  had  started  in 
South  Dakota  with  some  fields  not  yet  blossomed  in  northern  counties. 

PEAK  UTS ;    The  acreage  of  peanuts  to  be  picked  and  thresnea  this  year  is 

estimated  at  1,509?000  acres,  about  11  percent  below  the  1,691.000 
acres  harvested  last  year,  and  37  percent  below  the  19^5-5^-  average  acreage 
picked  and  threshed.     Compared  with  last  year,  a    k  percent  increase  is 
indicated  for  the  Virginia-Carolina  area;  a  decrease  of  about  5  percent 
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for  the  Southeast  area,  and  a  decrease  of  28  percent  for  the  Southwest 
peanut  area.    Growers  in  the  Virginia-Carolina  area  benefited  this  year 
from  an  increase  in  allotments  for  types  of  peanuts  in  short  supply. 
In  the  Southeast,  growers  are  expected  to  harvest  an  acreage  fairly 
close  to  their  allotments.    In  the  Southwest  area,  prolonged  drouth 
in  most  of  Texas  and  southeastern  Oklahoma  is  expected  to  drastically 
reduce  the  acreage  of  peamits  picked  and  threshed.    In  Texas,  it  is 
estimated  that  35  percent  less  acreage  will  be  harvested  for  nuts  than 
last  year,  and  in  Oklahoma  8  percent  less. 

Production  of  peanuts  is  forecast  at  l,k79  million  pounds,  about  5 
percent  below  the  production  of  1,565  million  pounds  last  year,    In  the 
Virginia-Carolina  area  production  is  indicated  to  be  33  percent  greater 
thant  last  year,  while  in  the  Southeastern  area  the  indicated  production 
of  793  million  pounds  is  only  slightly  below  last  year.    In  the  drouth- 
plagued  Southwestern  area,  production  for  1956  is  forecast  at  only  170 
million  pounds,  55  percent  below  last  year's  production  of  376  million 
pounds, 

Growing  conditions  in  the  Virginia-Carolina  and  Southeastern  areas 
have  been  very  favorable  for  peanuts  this  year  and  above  average  yields 
are  in  prospect  for  the  Virginia-Carolina  area  and  record-equalling 
yields  for  Georgia,  Florida  and  Alabama  in  the  Southeast,    However,  in 
the  Southwest,  drouth  has  drastically  curtailed  the  development  and 
growth  of  peanuts  and  the  yield  in  Texas,  where  the  lowest  condition 
since  193U  was  reported,  is  forecast  at  only  350  pounds  per  acre.  In 
Oklahoma,  more  favorable  conditions  exist  in  the  important  Caddo  County 
area  where  a  sizable  acreage  of  peanuts  is  grown  under  irrigation,  and 
a  yield  of  600  pounds  per  acre  is  indicated  for  the  State  as  a  whole, 

DRY  BEANS:    Dry  bean  production  is  estimated  at  16  million  bags  (100 

pounds  cleaned  basis).    This  is  only  slightly  less  than  fore- 
cast last  month  but  about  6  percent  less  than  in  1955  and  is  near  the 
10-year  average  production.    The  indicated  yield  of  1,099  pounds 
(cleaned  basis)  compares  with  1,100  pounds  last  year  and  the  average  of 
1,028  pounds  per  acre. 

In  the  Northeast  bean  area,  conditions  in  New  York  improved  during 
July,    Moderate  to  heavy  rains  during  the  first  two  weeks  of  the  month 
and  scattered  showers  during  the  laso  two  weeks  provided  ample  moisture 
for  rapid  growth  of  the  cropc    No  change  from  a  month  ago  is  reported  in 
the  prospective  yield  in  Michigan,  where  the  crop  made  good  progress  in 
most  areas  but  earlier  rains  in  Huron  county  damaged  a  considerable 
acreage. 

Prospects  in  the  Northwest  area  continue  good,    Nebraska  beans  are 
in  excellent  condition  although  there  is  some  late  planted  acreage  that 
is  subject  to  damage  from  early  frosts t    Yield  indications  improved  in 
that  State  while  all  other  States  of  the  area  show  no  change  from  a 
month  ago.    In  the  Southwest,  (Pinto  area)  Colorado  conditions  declined 
because  of  the  lack  of  rainfall  in  the  dry  land  areas.    Yields  in  the 
irrigated  sections  of  the  State  are  expected  to  be  good.    The  decrease  in 
Colorado  and  Utah  was  only  partially  offset  by  improved  conditions  in 
New  Mexico,    In  California,  the  excellent  prospects  of  a  month  ago  con- 
tinued for  Large  Limas  and  "other"  beans,  with  no  change  in  indicated 
production  of  these  varieties.    However,  Baby  Lima  prospects  declined 
somewhat  due  to  the  hot  weather, 
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DRY  PEAS;     Dry  pea  production  this  year  is  estimated  at  5,134,000  bags 

(100  pounds  cleaned  basis).    This  is  an  increase  of  7  percent 
over  the  foreoast  a  month  ago,  more  than  double  the  small  crop  of  1955  and 
nearly  a  third  higher  than  the  10-year  average.    The  large  production  is 
the  result  of  both  increaBed  aoreage  and  a  record  yield  per  acre.  The 
U.  S.  cleaned  yield  is  indicated  at  1,403  pounds  per  acre  compared  with 
only  899  pounds  last  year  and  the  average  of  1,137  pounds  per  acre. 

Growing  conditions  this  season  have  been  excellent,  especially  in  the 
major  producing  States  of  Idaho  and  Washington.    Yields  are  expected  to  be 
above  last  year  and  average  in  all  producing  States  except  Montana,  where 
the  small  acreage  has  been  damaged  by  drought.    Exceptionally  high  yields 
are  reported  on  the  irrigated  acreage  in  Washington  and  in  most  of  the  dry 
land  acreage;  however,  hot  weather  in  late  July  lowered  yields  on  some 
late  planted  fields.    Harvesting  has  started  in  south  central  Idaho  with 
good  yields  reported.     North  Idaho  yields  are  reported  excellent  except  on 
some  late  planted  acreage,  although  there  was  some  damage  by  heavy  rains 
on  July  13  especially  in  Lewis  county. 

HAY:    All  hay  production  is  forecast  at  nearly  108  million  tons  on  the 

basis  of  August  1  prospects.    This  is  an  increase  of  less  than  1  per- 
cent over  the  tonnage  indicated  a  month  ago,  mainly  because  a  much  larger 
acreage  of  grain  hay  was  cut  during  July  than  expected  earlier  and  also 
because  of  improved  prospects  for  lespedeza,    If  a  crop  of  this  size  is 
finally  harvested,  it  will  exceed  the  average  production  by  4  million  tons, 
but  fall  5  million  tons  short  of  last  year's  record  crop. 

Rainfall  during  July  was  beneficial  to  growth  of  hay  crops  east  of 
the  Mississippi  River.    However,  frequent  showers  hindered  harvest  and  cur- 
ing, especially  in  the  Ohio  Valley,  Lake  State  areas  and  the  Atlantic  Re- 
gion.   Much  of  the  hay  out  in  these  areas  during  July  received  one  or  more 
showers .    Quality  is  below  last  year  as  a  result  of  the  rains  and  also 
because  harvest  was  unduly  delayed  and  crops  were  not  cut  at  the  proper 
stage  of  growth.     Burning  of  spoiled  hay  in  the  windrows  and  removal  of 
damaged  hay  from  fields  was  reported  from  Pennsylvania.    Curing  difficulties 
and  losses  in  tonnage  actually  saved  were  also  experienced  in  other  States. 
Growing  conditions  were  generally  favorable  for  hay  in  Missouri  and  in 
parts  of  Minnesota  and  eastern  Iowa  as  well  as  in  the  West.    However,  in 
the  Plains  States,  deficiencies  of  soil  moisture  and  high  temperatures 
curtailed  yields  of  alfalfa,  clover  and  wild  hay.    Farmers  in  Nebraska, 
South  Dakota  and  several  adjoining  States  cut  larger  acreages  than  usual 
of  grain  hay,  mostly  oats,  to  supplement  the  disappointing  outturn  of  other 
kinds  of  hay. 

Prospective  production  of  alfalfa  and  alfalfa  mixtures,  the  Nation's 
leading  hay,  is  now  estimated  at  59  million  tons,  practically  the  same  as 
forecast  a  month  ago  and  the  largest  crop  of  record.    Quality  of  alfalfa 
harvested  during  July  was  generally  good  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  but 
eastward  it  was  inferior  to  last  year  as  a  result  of  the  frequent  rains 
and  delayed  harvest.    Improved  growing  conditions  and  higher  prospective 
yields  partly  offset  the  quality  factor,    Third  cuttings  turned  out  some- 
what better  than  expected  in  Kansas  and  quality  was  good.    Quality  in 
Nebraska's  Platte  Valley  is  about  normal,  but  yields  are  low» 
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A  reduction  in  the  acreage  of  clover,  timothy,  and  clover  grass 
mixtures  cut  and  to  be  cut  for  hay  occurred  during  July  as  a  result  of 
some  diversion  to  the  "Soil  Bank."    This  reduction  was  mostly  in  the  Corn 
Belt  States.    Higher  yields  in  the  Atlantic  Region  more  than  made  up  for 
the  loss  of  acreage,  and  the  production  of  20.6  million  tons,  estimated  on 
t.,e  'oasis  of  August  1  conditions,  is  about  equal  to  last  month's  forecast 
<md  compares  with  2k.  2  million  tons  produced  in  1955* 

Rainfall  during  July  brought  about  remarkable  recovery  in  the  growth 
of  lespedeza,  the  South' s  leading  hay  crop.    After  a  slow  start  this  spring 
and  early  summer,  the  crop  responded  well  and  yields  on  the  acreage  to  be 
harvested  are  expected  to  be  near  average.    Prospective  production  is  new 
forecast  at  h.J  million  tons,  6  percent  more  than  indicated  a  month  ago. 
Although  this  would  be  the  largest  crop  in  h  years,  it  is  one -fourth 
smaller  than  the  average  production. 

The  wild  hay  crop  is  forecast  at  8.5  million  tons,  down  3  percent 
from  earlier  estimates  as  a  result  of  poor  prospective  yields  in  Nebraska, 
A  crop  of  this  size  would  be  6  percent  smaller  than  last  year  and  about 
one -fourth  smaller  than  average.    Harvest  was  under  way  by  August  1  in 
Kansas,  and  was  beginning  in  Nebraska,  Wyoming  and  States  farther  north. 

BROCMCORN :    A  record  low  broomcorn  crop  of  25,800  tons  is  estimated  this 

year.    This  is  h2  percent  less  than  the  comparatively  large 
1955  production  of  4U,500  tons,  and  2,800  tons  less  than  the    small  crop 
produced  in  195^    The  10-year  average  is  3^,850  tons. 

The  acreage  planted  this  year,  estimated  at  290,500  acres,  is  about 
one -fourth  less  than  the  378,500  acres  planted  in  1955 }  and  is  the  smallest 
since  1950.    Abandonment  of  planted  acreage  is  estimated  at  17 • 9  percent, 
leaving  238,500  acres  for  harvest  as  compared  with  316,500  acres  in  1955 
and  the  average  of  259>^00  acres.    Yield  per  acre  of  215  pounds  is  sharply 
below  the  1955  yield  of  28l  pounds  and  the  average  of  268  pounds. 

Broomcorn  prospects  in  Illinois  are  very  good  on  the  reduced  acreage 
with  yield  per  acre  estimated  at  725  pounds.    In  Kansas,  unfavorable  soil 
moisture  limited  stands.    Early  July  rains  were  beneficial  but  hot,  dry 
weather  in  late  July  reduced  prospects  materially. 

Prospects  are  generally  poor  in  Oklahoma  except  in  the  west  central 
area  where  July  rains  improved  prospects  and  normal  yields  are  expected. 
Drought  caused  heavy  abandoment  in  central  Oklahoma.    Much  of  the  early 
planted  crop  fell  down  as  a  result  of  disease,  hot  weather  or  poor  root 
systems  and  the  late  planted  broomcorn  is  being  damaged  by  heat  and  drought. 
Broomcorn  is  late  in  the  Panhandle  area.    In  Texas,  conditions  in  all  dry- 
land areas  have  been  unfavorable  and  acreage  abandonment  has  been  heavy. 
With  severe  drought  and  a  sharp  reduction  in  irrigated  acreage,  the  yield 
per  acre  is  estimated  at  170  pounds. 

In  Colorado  and  New  Mexico,  the  harvested  acreage  is  expected  to  be 
about  the  same  as  last  year.     In  the  Baca  county  area,  rains  have  been 
spotted  with  good  prospects  in  some  localities.    However,  much  of  the 
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acreage  was  planted  following  July  rains  with  a  late  frost  needed  foi  the 
crop  to  make.    Rainfall  has  been  generally  favorable  in  New  Mexico  and  the 
crop  has  made  satisfactory  progress. 

Broomcorn  production  in  California  is  not  included  in  the  report  of  U,  S. 
acreage  and  production.  Preliminary  reports  for  that  State  indicate  800  acres 
planted,  a  yield  of  1,250  pounds  and  production  of  500  tons.  Production 
in  1°55  totaled  1,300  tons. 

TOBACCO;    A  tobacco  crop  of  1,998  million  pounds  is  in  prospect  for  1956. 

This  estimate  is  6  percent  above  the  forecast  on  July  1  as  a 
result  of  generally  favorable  growing  conditions  during  the  past  month. 
In  cases  where  a  significant  amount  of  acreage  was  actually  plowed  up  for 
Soil  Bank  purposes  compensating  adjustments  were  made  in  yields  to  indicate 
expected  production. 

The  flue-cured  crop,  estimated  at  1,277  million  pounds,  is  lh  percent  be- 
low last  year's  record  crop.    This  year's  smaller  crop  is  primarily  due  to  a 
lower  acreage  for  harvest,    July  weather  was  near  ideal  and  an  average  yield 
of  l,U5l  pounds  per  acre  —  h6  pounds  under  last  year's  record  —  is  indicated, 

Burley  prospects  showed  some  improvement  during  July,  and  production  is 
now  forecast  at  h76  million  pounds.    Most  of  the  burley  belt  received  con- 
siderable rainfall  during  July.    In  a  few  areas  the  rainfall  was  excessive, 
resulting  in  some  damage  in  scattered  areas  from  washing  and  standing  water, 
but  in  general  the  rains  were  more  beneficial  than  harmful . 

Fire-cured  tobacco  is  in  good  to  excellent  condition.    Production  is 
estimated  at  6U  million  pounds,  only  slightly  under  1955*    Generally,  the 
season  has  been  very  favorable  for  this  type3    Ample  rainfall  has  resulted 
in  luxuriant  growth,    Harvest  is  underway  in  some  sections  of  the  fire-cured 
area,  but  is  reported  to  be  later  than  usual  in  Virginia, 

Prospects  for  dark  air-cured  tobacco  increased  slightly  during  the  month. 
The  crop  is  now  forecast  at  32  million  pounds,  compared  with  30  million  pounds 
indicated  on  July  1  and  at  this  level  is  about  2  percent  above  1955* 

Forecasts  of  cigar  tobaccos  are:    fillers,  $6  million  pounds \  binders, 
32  million  pounds;  and  wrappers,  17  million  pounds.    Indicated  total  pro- 
duction of  these  types  at  10U  million  pounds  is  up  h  percent  from  a  month 
earlier. 

COMMERCIAL  APPLES:    The  1956  commercial  apple  crop  is  estimated  at  90,153,000 

bushels,  about  15  percent  below  la^t  year's  crop  of 
106  million  bushels.    This  is  the  smallest  crop  since  19-'48  and  the  fourth 
smallest  since  commercial  estimates  were  started  in  193U.    The  August  1 
estimate  if  an  increase  of  1,190,000  bushels  over  the  July  1  forecast. 
Improvement  in  prospects  occurred  during  July  in  all  geographical  sections 
except  the  North  Central  Area. 

The  Eastern  area,  with  39. h  million  bushels,  is  down  20  percent  from 
last  year  but  registered  an  improvement  of  102  million  bushels  during  July, 
This  area  should  have  about  hh  percent  of  the  national  crop  compared  with 
Li6  percent  last  year.    The  Eastern  crop  is  12  percent  below  the  19h5-5u  aver- 
age,   A  shorter  crop  this  year  is  noted  in  all  States  in  the  East  except 
North  Carolina  and  Virginia  where  freeze  damage  was  serious  in  1955* 
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The  Western  area  has  prospects  for  a  total  of  31.1  million  bushels 
this  year  or  10.8  millions  below  1905  and  11.6  millions  below  the  aver- 
age.   The  big  decline  is  caused  by  a  reduction  of  9  million  bushels  in 
Washington  and  smaller  crops  in  all  other  States  except  Colorado  and  New 
Mexico.    The  short  crop  in  Washington  resulted  from  serious  freeze 
damage  during  the  fall  and  winter  and  poor  pollination  this  spring. 
Oregon»s  crop  at  1,620,000  bushels  is  only  about  two-thirds  of  last  year 
and  61  percent  of  average. 

The  Central  area  crop  of  20  million  bushels  is  31  percent  above 
last  year  and  9  percent  above  average.    Larger  crops  this  year  are 
expected  in  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Missouri  and  the  south  central 
States  of  Kentucky,  Tennessee  and  Arkansas  where  the  1955  crop  was  a 
near  failure. 

In  New  England,  July  weather  was  favorable  for  the  development  of 
the  apple  crop.    Insects  and  disease  have  caused  some  minor  damage  but 
on  the  whole  the  crop  is  clean.    The  Baldwin  crop  is  much  larger  than 
last  year  while  Delicious,  Greenings  and  Gravenstein  appear  to  be  less 
than  half  of  last  year's  large  crop. 

In  New  York,  the  crop  is  sizing  well  with  excellent  moisture  sup- 
plies and  a  light  set.    The  crop  is  about  10  days  later  than  last  year 
but'  this  may  be  mostly  caught  up  by  harvest  time.    Prospects  are  better 
this  year  in  the  Ontario  area  and  adjoining  counties  than  in  the  Hudson 
Valley  or  Champlain  areas,  reversing  the  situation  of  a  year  ago.    R.  I. 
Greenings  are  very  light  in  all  sections,  while  Baldwins  are  lighter  than 
last  year  in  the  Lake  Ontario  Counties » 

The  Pennsylvania  crop  sized  nicely  during  July  due  to  plentiful 
moisture  and  a  light  set.    Although  some  scab  is  present,  the  crop  is  gen- 
erally clean  and  good  quality  is  in  prospect.    Erie  County  apples  are 
about  10  days  late  and  Lehigh  County  reports  a  good  crop  of  Golden 
Delicious  while  other  varieties  are  poor.    In  Maryland,  the  crop  is  de- 
veloping well  but  is  a  little  late.    Early  varieties  are  being  harvested. 
The  Virginia  crop  also  responded  well  to  good  rains  and  size  is  now  up  to 
average.    Some  scab  is  present  but  hail  damage  is  less  than  normal.  The 
West  Virginia  crop  is  sizing  well  and  insects  and  diseases  are  well  under 
control.    A  heavy  hail  storm  reduced  prospects  in  an  area  south  of 
Martinsburg  but  improved  prospects  elsewhere  caused  the  estimate  to 
remain  unchanged  from  July  1.    The  crop  is  later  than  usual  but  is 
catching  up  fast. 

In  Ohio,  scab  has  been  difficult  to  control  due  to  the  wet  weather 
limiting  the  spray  program.    The  Indiana  crop  is  progressing  satis- 
factorily,   Illinois  early  varieties  have  been  harvested  with  a  good 
yield,    July  weather  was  favorable  for  the  development  of  the  crop  in 
Michigan.    Most  areas  have  prospects  for  a  large  and  high  quality  crop. 
In  Arkansas,  prospects  were  improved  during  the  month  due  to  timely 
rains • 

The  Washington  crop,  estimated  at  17.1  million  bushels,  is  2  million 
less  than  the  previous  low  crop  in  1951.    Continued  hot  weather  during 
July  retarded  development  of  the  crop.    Favorable  weather  is  needed  for 
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the  sizing  of  Winesaps.    Golden  Delicious  are  short  in  all  areas  due  to 
poor  pollination.    Romes  and  Jonathans  also  are  down  sharply.  Although 
the  crop  as  a  whole  is  short  some  growers  have  good  crops  and  are  propping 
their  trees.    The  Oregon  crop  is  sizing  well  under  favorable  conditions. 
In  California  and  Idaho  apples  made  good  development  during  July. 

PEACHES:    The  peach  crop  is  forecast  from  August  1  conditions  at  65,686,000 

bushels — 27  percent  above  last  year's  short  crop  but  2  percent 
below  the  19U5-5U  average.    In  the  Southern  States — where  there  was 
virtually  a  complete  failure  last  year — the  estimated  1956  production  of 
10,518,000  bushels  is  21  percent  below  average,    Production  outside  the 
Southern  States  is  expected  to  be  7  percent  larger  than  in  1955,  and 
3  percent  above  average.    In  the  North  Atlantic  States,  the  1956  crop 
is  expected  to  be  16  percent  smaller  than  in  1955,  and  3  percent  below 
average.    In  the  North  Central  States,  the  crop  is  estimated  to  be  22 
percent  below  average,  although  U6  percent  above  1955.    The  production 
forecast  for  the  Western  States  is  h  percent  larger  thai  in  1955  and 
10  percent  above  average,  although  California  is  the  only  one  of  these 
States  with  a  crop  larger  than  in  1955  • 

During  July,  nearly  all  areas  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  had 
ample  rainfall  for  good  sizing  of  peaches.    The  New  England  crop  has 
developed  well  with  prospective  production,  about  the  same  as  a  month 
ago.    Although  the  New  York  crop  improved  during  the  past  month, 
prospects  are  much  below  last  year.    New  Jersey  peaches  have  sized  well 
and  show  good  quality.    Harvest  of  early  varieties  is  underway  and 
Elbertas  are  expected  to  start  about  August  25,  with  volume  movement 
occurring  about  Labor  Day.    In  Maryland  and  Delaware,  harvest  of  Red 
Havens,  Golden  Jubilees,  and  Triogems  was  in  progress  by  August  lo 
In  Pennsylvania,  harvest  of  these  varieties  was  just  commencing  by 
August  1,  and  Elbertas  are  expected  to  come  on  the  market  about 
August  25.    In  Virginia,  July  rainfall  alleviated  the  earlier  threat 
of  poor  sizing.    Harvest  of  Elbertas  commenced  in  volume  about  August  2 
and  should  reach  a  peak  about  August  20.    In  Pennsylvania,  Maryland, 
and  Virginia,  harvest  is  about  10  days  later  than  usual*    The  West 
Virginia  crop  has  sized  well  and  shows  good  quality,  although  somB  hail 
damage  occurred  July  17.    Harvest  was  commencing  by  August  1. 

North  Carolina  prospects  improved  during  July,    Harvest  of  Elbertas 
started  the  last  part  of  July  and  was  expected  to  reach  a  peak  by 
August  60    In  South  Carolina,  the  peach  crop  continued  to  improve,  with 
late  varieties  showing  excellent  size.    Peaches  show  good  quality  this 
year.    Peak  movement  was  expected  about  August  1,    Harvest  of  Georgia 
peaches  was  nearly  finished  by  August  1.    The  crop  was  of  unusually 
good  quality. 

The  Kentucky  crop  shows  little  disease  damage  as  growers  were  able 
to  maintain  their  spray  program  even  though  rains  were  frequent,  In 
general,  the  season  has  been  favorable  for  Tennessee  peaches  although 
some  areas  were  getting  dry  by  August  1. 

Despite  frequent  rains  Michigan  growers  had  effectively  controlled 
brown  rot  to  August  1.    The  crop  is  late,  with  harvest  of  Red  Havens 
expected  to  commence  about  August  13.    Elbertas  will  not  reach  a  peak 
until  after  Labor  ^ay. 
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In  Ohio,  peaches  have  sized  well  and  damage  from  insects  and  diseases 
has  been  light 0    Harvest  will  be  most  active  during  the  last  half  of 
August  and  early  September,    The  Illinois  crop  is  clean.    The  crop  in 
the  Cobden-Anna  area  will  be  harvested  at  about  the  usual  time,  but  in 
the  Centralia  area  harvest  is  expected  to  be  5  to  7  days  later  than 
usual0    In  Union  County,  hail  caused  considerable  damage  on  July  19. 

The  Arkansas  crop  is  not  as  large  as  estimated  a  month  ago.  Because 
of  inadequate  thinning,  and  dry  weather  in  some  localities  during  July, 
Elbertas  did  not  size  properly.    Harvest  of  Elbertas  was  in  full  swing 
by  August  1  in  all  but  northwestern  Arkansas e    In  Texas,  extended 
droughty  conditions  have  reduced  the  size  of  the  crop,  although  produc- 
tion is  still  sharply  above  1955  and  19$h*    Harvest  of  Colorado  peaches 
is  expected  to  be  underway  in  volume  between  August  15  and  20  in  Mesa 
County,  and  August  25  to  September  1  in  Delta  County,    In  New  Mexico, 
prospects  are  not  as  good  as  a  month  ago.    In  Idaho,  harvest  of  Hale 
Haven  is  expected  to  start  about  August  10.    In  Utah,  some  early  peaches 
have  been  picked,  and  the  bulk  of  the  crop  is  expected  to  be  harvested 
by  the  first  of  September. 

The  California  Clingstone  crop  is  estimated  at  2^,79^,000  bushels  -- 
a  record  large  crop  which  is  10  percent  above  last  year,  and  16  percent 
above  average.    Harvest  of  the  earliest  Clingstone  varieties  began 
during  the  second  week  in  July.    Some  mildew  and  brown  rot  has  been 
reported  but  hot  weather  is  expected  to  clear  up  these  conditions.  A 
California  Freestone  crop  of  11,876,000  bushels  is  in  prospect  —  k 
percent  largeythan  in  1955 3    By  the  end  of  July,  shipments  of  Early 
Elbertas  were  completed,  and  Regular  Elbertas  and  Hales  were  past  their 
peak.    In  Washington,  growers  were  just  commencing  to  pick  peaches'  by 
the  end  of  July.    Harvest  of  -larly  Elbertas  is  not  expected  until  August 
12-13 »    Standard  Elbertas  and  Hales  should  commence  August  20-25. 

PEARS;    The  U.  S.  total  crop  is  forecast  from  August  1  conditions  at 

30, k 75*000  bushels  —  3  percent  more  than  the  1955  crop  and 
slightly  more  than  average.    The  Bartlett  crop  in  Washington,  Oregon  and 
California  is  estimated  at  19,7U3»000  bushels  —  2  percent  below  1955 
but  k  percent  above  average,    Fall  and  Winter  pears  in  these  three  States 
are  forecast  at  7,053,000  bushels  —  h  percent  above  last  year  and  J4 
percent  above  average. 

California  Bartletts,  estimated  at  1U,5U3,000  bushels,  are  13  percent 
above  last  year  and  19  percent  above  average.    Harvest  in  the  Marysville 
district  for  shipment  to  fresh  markets  started  July  9.    This  was  slightly 
earlier  than  the  Sacramento  River  district  which  usually  leads  off  the 
season.    Shipments  have  not  been  heavy  because  the  fruit  has  been  slow  in 
maturing.    Sizes  have  averaged  smaller  than  usual.    By  August  1,  some 
shippers  in  these  early  districts  had  stopped  packing  and  the  balance 
of  the  crop  will  go  to  canners.    Heavy  shipments  to  the  xresh  market  are 
expected  from  the  late  districts.    Other  pears  are  forecast  at  1,833,000 
bushels  —  16  percent  above  last  season  and  h  percent  above  average, 
Hardys  and  Boscs  have  larger  crops  than  last  year  but  other  varieties  are 
about  the  same  size.    Harvest  of  the  Hardy  crop  is  expected  to  begin  late 
in  August,    Nearly  all  Hardy  pears  go  to  processors. 

In  Oregon,  Bartletts  are  estimated  at  2,1*00,000  bushels  —  below  last 
year  but  above  average.    Other  pears  are  forecast  at  3,800,000  bushels  — 
above  last  year  and  above  averagec    The  Medford  area  has  a  bumper  crop 
but  the  Hood  River  area  and  the  Willamette  Valley  are  below  average.  The 
season  is  about  average  but  earlier  than  last  year. 
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Washington  Bartletts  at  2,800,000  "bushels  are  39  percent  "below  last  year 
and  ko  percent  below  average.    Other  pears  at  1,420,000  "bushels  are  23  percent 
"below  last  year  and  17  percent  "below  average.    Fresh  market  picking  of  Bartletts 
should  begin  in  the  Yakima  Valley  the  second  week  in  August  and  picking  for 
canneries  will  start  a  few  days  later.    Picking  in  the  Uenatchee  area  should 
start  about  August  13.    Prospects  for  the  D'Anjou  variety  are  relatively  better 
than  for  other  late  varieties. 

The  Michigan  crop  continued  to  improve  during  July  and  is  now  forecast 
at  3,250,000  bushels — 32  percent  above  last  year  and  69  percent  above  average. 
Qualify  is  excellent  and  sizes  are  satisfactory.    New  York  expects  450,000 
bushels  which  is  about  an  average  crop.    Quality  and  size  are  good.    The  Lake 
Ontario  counties  have  better  prospects  than  the  Hudson  Valley.  Pennsylvania 
has  a  short  crop. 

GRAPHS:    The  1956  grape  crop  is  estimated  at  3,008,050  tons — 7  percent  below 

last  year  but  3  percent  above  average,    California  and  Arizona, 
which  produce  most  of  the  country's  European  type  grapes  have  a  production 
estimated  at  2,768,500  tons — 8  percent  less  than  in  1955i  hut  2  percent  more 
than  average. 

In  California,  all  types  of  grapes  developed  well  during  July.  Harvest 
of  grapes  in  the  Desert  Valley  was  completed  by  the  end  of  the  month,    In  the 
San- Joaquin  Valley,  harvest  was  just  commencing.    Grapes  are  of  good  quality, 
and  maturity  has  not  been  a  problem  as  it  was  last  season.    Harvest  of 
Thompsons  for  raisins  is  expocted  to  begin  in  the  earlier  districts  about 
August  25.    The  Tokay  crop  is  indicated  as  being  smaller  than  last  season,  with 
movement  to  begin  about  August  20-25.    Wine  variety  grapes  are  developing  well 
in  all  except  southern  California. 

Production  in  the  Great  lakes  States  (New  York,  Pennsylvania,   Ohio,  and 
Michigan)  is  expected  to  total  189,300  tons — 2k  percent  greater  than  last  year 
and  nearly  50  percent  above  average.    In  New  York,  prospects  improved  during 
the  past  month,  particularly  in  the  Chautauqua  area.  However,  growers,  are 
concerned  about  the  lateness  of  the  season,  ana  the  cool,  rainy  weather  which 
vail  retard  maturity*    Michigan  expects  a  large  crop  of  grapes.    As  of  August  1 
mildew  and  berry  moth  had  been  controlled.    In  Berrien  County,  hail  caused 
extensive  damage.    Pennsylvania    expects  a  good  crop  although  some  rain  and 
hail  damage  occurred.    Abundant  moisture  has  produced  heavy  foliage  and  rapid 
sizing  of  berriSBo    Heavy  foliage  may  delay  ripeningo    The  Ohio  crop  showed 
improvement  during  July, 

In  Arkansas,  a  crop  of  good  quality  is  in  prospect.    Adequate  moisture 
has  promoted  sizing  of  the  berries.    Hail  damage  occurred  on  July  27  in  the 
Tontitown  area  but  total  production  for  the  State  was  not  greatly  affected;, 

In  Washington,  weather  was  especially  favorable  for  grapes  during  July, 
Picking  is  expected  to  start  in  mid-September. 

CI THUS :    The  outlook  for  the  1956-57  citrus  crops  is  generally  favorable. 

In  Florida,  July  rainfall  was  spotty  and  some  non-irrigated  groves 
need  moisture.    However,  prospects  as  a  whole  are  favorable,     Development  of 
Texas  citrus  was  unsatisfactory  during  July,     The  weather  was  hot  and  dry  and 
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irrigation  water  was  not  available  except  from  wells.    Growers  are  reluctant 
to  use  well  water  extensively  because  of  the  high  salt  content.    Young  trees 
were  suffering  the  most,    Fruit  did  not  size  normally  during  the  month  and 
shedding  was  heavier  than  usual,    Arizona  prospects  are  favorable.  Trees 
and  fruit  are  in  good  condition,    The  drop  was  heavy  but  there  is  still  a  very 
good  set  of  fruit.    There  were  no    freezing  temperatures  last  winter  and  trees 
have  made  good  recovery  from  freeze  damage  in  previous  seasons. 

California  prospects  are  favorable  as  a  whole  although  conditions  vary 
widely  from  grove  to  grove  and  among  districts.    The  new  crops  made  fair 
development  during  the  month.    Harvest  of  the  1955-56  Valencia  crop  continues. 
Average  aizes  are  the  smallest  on  record.    A  larger-than-usual  part  of  the 
crop  is  going  to  foreign  markets.    The  quantity  of  lemons  in  storage  on  August 
1  was  the  smallest  in  many  years .    A  larger-than-usual  proportion  of  the  lemon 
being  harvested  is  going  to  fresh  markets  and  a  smaller  proportion  to 
processors. 

PLUfrS  AM)  PRUNES;    The  1956  indicated  production  of  plums  in  California  and 

Michigan  amounts  to  103,000  tons.    This  is  12,000  tons 
above  the  1955  crop  and  26,000  above  1954.    In  California,  harvest  of  the 
large  plum    crop  continues  with  some  sunburn  and  cracking  reported.    Size  and 
quality  have  been  good.    In  Michigan,  the  crop  is  mostly  just  fair.  Dropping 
has  been  quite  heavy. 

The  dried  prune  crop  in  California  is  estimated  at  180,000  tons  or  37 
percent  above  last  year  and  2  percent  above  average9 

The  heavy  prune  crop  in  California  made  good  development  during  Juiby. 
Sizes  are  generally  good  but  there  are  many  small  prunes  on  trees  with  a 
heavy  set.    Harvest  of  sugar  prunes  was  in  progress  by  the  end  of  July  and 
French  prunes  were  coloring*    This  harvest  will  begin  in  mid-August.  The 
prospective,  production  of  prunes  for  all  purposes  in  Idahos  Washington  and 
Oregon  i3  placed  at  66,300  tons,  one  third  less  than  in  1955* 

APRICOTS ;    The  1956  harvest  of  apricots  is  expected  to  total  193,300  tons. 
This  crop  is  31  percent  below  the  1955  crop  and  10  percent  less 
than  average.    Harvest  in  Washington  was  over  by  August  1  having  been  advanced 
by  hot  weather  during  July,    In  California,  harvest  was  completed  by  the  first 
of  August  except  in  the  Santa  Clara,  Hollister,  and  Watsonville  areas  where 
drying  operations  will  continue  for  another  two  weeks. 

PECANS :    August  1  condition  of  pecans  points  to  a  crop  of  169^9  million  pounds 

in  1956  compared  with  146,9  million  pounds  in  1955  and  the  1945-54 
average  of  137^8  million  pounds.    All  of  the  prospective  increase  over  last 
year1 8  production  is  for  the  crop  of  improved  varieties.    Indicated  production 
of  these  varieties,  at  approximately  94  million  pounds,  is  about  double  last 
year's  crop  of  42.4  millions  and  is  45  percent  larger  than  average.    More  than 
four-fifths  of  the  improved  varieties  is  produced  in  the  States  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River  and  New  Mexico.    Partially  offsetting  the  51»6  million 
increase  in  improved  varieties  is  an  expected  decrease  of  28,6  million  pounds 
in  seedling  nuts.    Prospective  production  of  seedling  pecans  is  placed  at 
75.8  million  pounds — 27  percent  below  last  year's  production  of  104^5  millions 
but  4  percent  abcve  average.    About  70  percent  of  the  seedling  crop  is  located 
in  States  west  of  the  Mississippi  River. 
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In  the  Southeastern  States,  pecan  trees  came  through  winter  and 
spring  with  little  or  no  freeze  damage,  although  the  extent  of  damage 
to  trees  from  the  freeze  of  March  1955  is  still  uncertain  in  some  areas. 
Growing  conditions  to  date  this  season  have  been  generally  favorable 
for  growth  but  in  Georgia  frequent  showers  have  made  control  of  disease 
and  insects  difficult*    Scab  and  mites  are  a  real  threat  to  the  crop 
in  south  Georgia. 

In  the  principal  seedling  areas  (Texas,  Oklahoma,  Louisiana,  and 
Arkansas),  the  prospect  is  for  small  seedling  crops  except  in  Arkansas. 
Texas  prospects  are  only  fair  despite  a  heavy  set  of  nuts  this  season,, 
The  continued  severe  drought  and  general  infestation  of  the  pecan  nut 
case-bearer  have  become  serious  hazards  to  production  in  that  State. 
Drought  has  resulted  in  a  heavy  "shedding"  of  pecans  in  some  localities 
and  in  failure  of  the  nuts  to  size  properly.    Spraying  for  the  control 
of  the  case-bearer  has  not  been  general,    Oklahoma  also  has  a  serious 
infestation  of  the  pecan  case-bearer  in  some  areas  and  the  east-central 
and  south-central  parts  of  the  State  are  dry. 

ALMONDS,  FILBERTS  MP  WALNUTS:    The  almond  crop  in  California  is  expected 

to  total  ii8,000  tons  --  almost  10,000 
tons  above  last  year  and  9>000  above  average,    The  crop  made  good 
progress  during  July  and  harvest  is  expected  to  begin  during  the  second 
week  of  August, 

Walnut  production  in  California  and  Oregon  is  expected  to  amount  to 
75,000  tons,  a  decline  of  2,U00  tons  from  last  year.    The  crop  in 
Oregon  is  only  37  percent  as  large  as  last  year's  while  California's 
crop  is  slightly  larger.    The  Oregon  crop  is  sizing  well  but  recent 
hot  weather  has  caused  some  shriveling. 

The  Filbert  crop  in  Washington  and  Oregon  is  very  light  and  is 
expected  to  total  only  3,150  tons.    This  is  a  reduction  of  about  60 
percent  from  both  last  year  and  the  average.    The  set  was  light  in  both 
States  and  many  growers  do  not  expect  to  have  sufficient  production  to 
justify  harvesting. 

AVOCADOS,  FIGS  AND  OLIVES;    Harvest  of  summer  varieties  of  avocados  in 

California  continues.    Volume  is  light  and 
most  of  the  supplies  are  coming  mainly  from  coastal  areas. 

The  warm  weather  during  July  was  favorable  for  olives  in  California 
and  the  crop  is  reported  to  be  making  good  development. 

Conditions  during  July  were  favorable  for  the  California  fig  crop. 

SWEET  CHERRIES;  The  1956  crop  of  sweet  cherries  is  estimated  at  68,u60 

tons  —  39  percent  below  last  year  and  28  percent  below 
average.    California  and  Michigan  are  the  only  States  in  which  production 
is  greater  than  last  year  and  above  average,    The  Oregon  crop  turned  out 
much  below  the  preharvest  estimates,  and  is  less  than  half  as  large  as 
the  1955  crop.    In  Washington,  all  cherries  were  harvested  by  July  26, 
with  the  smallest  crop  of  record  and  only  17  percent  as  large  as  last 
year.    The  small  crop  resulted  from  November  and  January  freezes ;  mid- 
June  rains  which  split  Bings  in  the  L0wer  Yakima  Valley  and  early 
Wenatchee  areas;  and  cherry  fruit  fly  infestation  in  the  late  Wenatchee 
area.    Idaho  had  the  smallest  crop  on  record  as  a  result  of  winter  and 
early  spring  freezes. 
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The  crop  in  the  Great  Lakes  region  is  estimated  at  lljUUO  tons— 27  percent 
below  last  year,  but  about  equal  to  th<9  10-year  average.    The  Michigan  crop  is 
the  second  largest  on  record,  but  in  the  other  Great  Lake  States,  production 
was  much  smaller  than  last  year  and  average. 

SOUR  CHERRIESt    The  sour  cherry  crop  ia  estimated  at  102,620  tons— 31  percent 

below  last  year  and  12  percent  below  average.    Production  is 
less  than  last  year  in  all  States  except  Colorado  and  Utah.    In  all  of  the 
Great  Lakes  States,  production  is  below  both  1955  and  the  average. 

In  Michigan,  quality  was  good  in  most  areas,  and  there  was  a  minimum 
amount  of  hail  damage.    Sizing  was  better  than  usual.    In  New  York,  harvest 
was  about  finished  by  August  1  in  the  Hudson  Valley,  approximately  three- 
fourths  complete  in  the  Lake  Ontario  counties,  but  only  about  two-thirds 
done  in  Wayne  County.    High  winds  and  heavy  rains  caused  considerable 
splitting  as  the  crop  ripened.    In  Pennsylvania,  the  set  was  spotty.  Rain 
hampered  picking,  especially  in  Erie  County,    In  Wisconsin,  quality  was  gener- 
ally good.    Some  hail  damage  was  reported 0 

In  both  Utah  and  Idaho,  the  crop  has  been  harvested.    The  Washington  crop 
matured  uniformly  with  cherries  showing  good  size  and  quality.    Most  of  the 
crop  had  been  picked  by  August  1, 

POTATOES:    Production  of  late  summer  potatoes  is  forecast  at  33,391,000  hun- 
dredweight, 2  percent  below  the  forecast  of  a  month  ago  but  5 
percent  above  the  1955  supply.    The  pattern  of  marketings  to  date  for  the 
1956  crop  has  been  greatly  different  from  that  of  1955.    Last  year  the 
late  spring  and  early  summer  crops  were  exceptionally  large,  digging  was 
delayed  and  movement  was  slow,    This  season  the  smaller  late  spring  crop 
cleaned  up  early  and  harvest  of  the  small  early  summer  crop  was  nearing  comple- 
tion by  August  1.    This  pattern  creates  a  favorable  situation  for  marketing 
the  1956  late  summer  crop.    In  the  Eastern  and  North  Central  late  summer 
States,  above-average  precipitation  and  cool  weather  in  July  promoted  excellent 
vine  growth.    This  development,  along  with  the  lateness  of  the  planting  season, 
resulted  in  some  delay  in  harvest.    In  many  areas,  harvest  has  been  some- 
what premature  as  growers  were  anxious  to  take  advantage  of  current  high 
prices.    Harvest  of  Cobblers  was  general  during  the  last  week  of  July  in  most 
of  the  Eastern  States.    Some  Chippewas  have  been  harvested  in  Rhode  Island, 
Massachusetts  and  New  Jersey,    In  New  Jersey,  July  was  a  good  growing  month 
with  ample  rainfall  and  rather  cool  temperatures.    On  Long  Island,  New  York, 
the  crop  has  been  late  in  maturing  and  it  was  not  until  the  second  week  of 
August  that  daily  shipments  reached  expected  volume.    In  Bay  County,  Michigan, 
harvest  of  early  varieties  started  the  last  week  of  July,    In  Idaho  and 
Washington,  harvest  of  red  potatoes  is  nearing  completion  while  harvest 
of  long  whites  and  Early  Gems  started  the  last  week  of  July.  Shipments 
from  Washington  to  date  have  been  more  than  10  times  as  large  as  a  year 
ago  when  the  season  was  late  and  prices  were  low.    Harvest  of  the  late  summer 
crop  in  Colorado  started  the  last  week  of  July,    Growing  conditions  in 
Oregon  have  been  good  but  stands  in  many  fields  are  poor.    In  California, 
current  high  prices  have  resulted  in  heavy  movement  of  potatoes  from  the 
Delta  area.    Shipments  are  expected  to  remain  high  until  mid-August,  First 
shipments  for  the  Santa  Maria  area  were  made  during  the  last  week  of  July* 
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The  1956  fall  potato  crop  is  forecast  at  153,522,000  hundredweight, 
3  percent  above  the  1955  production  and  2  percent  above  the  average.  Grow- 
ing conditions  have  been  generally  good  to  excellent  in  most  areas.    In  the 
Eastern  Fall  States  and  many  of  the  Central  States,  sufficient  rain  with 
oool  temperatures  have  made  for  excellent  vine  growth.    In  the  Western 
States,  yields  are  expected  to  average  slightly  above  the  high  yield  of 
1955. 

Production  of  fall  potatoes  in  the  Eastern  Fall  States  is  placed  at 
57,318,000  hundredweight,  down  4,300,000  from  last  year.    The  Central  Fall 
States  are  expecting  35,591,000cwt.  up  4,-300,000  from  1955,    The  crop  in 
the  Western  Fall  States  is  60,613.000,  up  5,100,000  from  last  year.  In 
Aroostook  County,  Maine,  the  crop  is  developing  quite  well  although  about 
one  to  two  weeks  later  than  usual.    Maine  has  a  substantial  increase  in 
Russet  Burbank  acreage  this  year.    In  Upstate  New  York,  Long  Island,  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania,  vines  have  made  vigorous  growth  and  prospects  are 
good  in  these  areas.    In  Minnesota  and  North  Dakota,  sufficient  rainfall 
has  been  reoeived  to  promote  good  growth.    In  Idaho,  normal  temperatures 
in  July  pushed  growth  of  the  crop,    Irrigation  water  is  generally  ample. 
The  prospect  in  northern  Colorado  is  good,  but  potato  growers  in  the  San 
Luis  Valley  are  having  some  difficulty  in  meeting  water  requirements  due 
to  unusually  warm  weather  and  lack  of  rain.    Some  shortage  of  irrigation 
water  was  also  reported  in  a  few  localities  of  Washington  but  the  short- 
age has  not  been  enough  to  damage  the  crop,    In  the  Klamath  Basin  of  Ore- 
gon and  Tulelake  area  of  California,  growing  condition  have  been  very 
favorable . 

The  early  summer  crop,  harvest  of  which  generally  starts  about  July  1 
and  extends  into  August,  is  placed  at  9,350,000  hundredweight  or  15  per- 
cent  below  last  year,    Harvest  of  a  good  Delaware  crop  was  about  one-half 
oompleted  on  August  1«    Harvest  of  the  early  summer  crop  in  Virginia,  and 
North  Carolina  was  nearing  completion  by  August  1,  much  earlier  than  in 
the  1955  season.    Except  for  a  few  late  commercial  crops  in  the  Panhandle, 
harvest  of  potatoes  in  Texas  was  practically  over  on  August  1. 

Production  of  late  spring  potatoes  is  placed  at  24,069,000  cwt., 
11  percent  below  1955;  early  spring  at  3,923,000  hundredweight,  3  percent 
above  1956;  and  winter  at  6,022,000  cwtc,  16  percent  above  last  year. 

SWEETPOTATQES:     Based  on  August  1  conditions,  sweetpotato  production  is 

forecast  at  16,032,000  hundredweight,  23  percent  below 
1955  but  about  2  percent  above  the  forecast  of  a  month  ago.    Most  of  the 
decline  in  prospective  production  from  1955  is  because  of  a  smaller  acre- 
age for  harvest  this  year.    The  increase  in  expectations  over  last  month 
came  largely  as  a  result  of  better  prospects  in  New  Jersey,  Virginia,  the 
Carolinus,  and  Georgia.    In  these  States,  rainfall  during  July  was  gen- 
erally adequate  for  good  development  of  the  crop.    On  the  Eastern  Shore 
of  Virginia,  digging  starting  in  a  few  early  fields  around  August  1,  but 
movement  will  be  very  light  until  the  last  of  the  month,    Tennessee  and 
Kentucky  producers  have  had  a  fairly  f,ood  growing  season  thus  far.  In 
Mississippi,  Arkansas,  Oklahoma  and  Texas,  the  outlook  declined  during 
July  because  of  dry  weather.    Louisiana  received  beneficial  showers  in  the 
principal  producing  areas  during  the  month  but  by  early  August  more  rain 
was  needed.     Digging  will  not  become  general  in  Louisiana  before  September. 
The  California  crop  i3  in  good  condition. 
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HOPS;    Production  is  forecast  at  37,723,000  pounds— a  decline  of  3  percent 

from  the  July  1  prospects.    This  is  2  percent  above  last  year  but 
29  percent  below  average.    Harvest  is  expected  to  be  underway  by  late 
August  in  all  States,  which  is  about  normal,    Washington  expects  a 
21,509,000  pound  crop  which  is  57  percent  of  the  U-State  total.  Weather 
in  Washington  was  hot  and  dry  during  July  and  favorable  for  hops*  Downy 
mildew  was  brought  under  control  and  red  spiders  were  not  serious.  Early 
clusters  were  severely  damaged  by  mildew  in  June  and  will  have  a  light 
crop.    Late  clusters  are  expected  to  produce  a  heavy  crop.    Oregon  hops 
bloomed  in  late  June  when  weather  was  wet  and  cool,    A  sudden  hot  period 
of  weather  in  July  brought  out  additional  late  bloom  which  may  not  be 
mature  at  harvest  time.    Growth  in  Calif Qpnia  is  very  uneven <>  Several 
yards  were  damaged  by  floods  last  winter  and  downy  mildew  hurt  many  vines 
this  spring.    Growing  conditions  in  Idaho  have  been  favorable  this  season, 

SUGAR  BEETS:    A  sugar  beet  crop  of  12,936,000  tons  is  indicated  for  harvest 

this  year  based  on  conditions  on  August  1.    This  is  about 
1  percent  above  the  forecast  of  July  1  and  6  percent  above  the  12,228,000 
tons  harvested  last  year0    The  indicated  yield  of  l6.Ii  tons  per  acre  is 
only  0,1  ton  below  the  record  yield  of  16,5  tons  produced  last  year. 

Growing  conditions  were  favorable  during  July  in  almost  all  beet 
areas.    In  Nebraska  and  Colorado,  the  hailed  beets  have  made  an  excellent 
recovery.    Irrigation  water  is  ample  with  few  exceptions.    The  Belle  F 
Fourche  area  of  South  Dakota  is  running  short  on  water  and  will  need  rain 
to  supplement  the  final  irrigation.    In  Utah,  the  crop  in  the  central 
area  of  the  State  is  suffering  from  lack  of  sufficient  water,  but  the 
beets  are  progressing  nicely  in  the  northern  part.    In  California,  harvest 

of  fall  planted  beets  was  completed  by  the  third  week  in  July.  The 
spring  crop  has  overcome  the  effect  of  delayed  plantings  and  is  progressing 
nicely  with  disease  and  insect  damage  reported  light. 

SUGARCANE  FOR  SUGAR  AND  SEED;    Based  on  August  1  conditions,  a  crop  of 

6,617,000  tons  of  cane  is  estimated  for 

harvest  for  sugar  and  seed. 

Growth  of  cane  in  Louisiana  was  retarded  in  a"  few  areas  by  dry  weather 
in  July.    Showers  and  rains  were  spotty  during  the  month  but  most  numerous 
in  the  important  cane  areas  and  the  prospective  yield  is  unchanged  from 
last  month.    In  Florida,  the  crop  made  excellent  progress  during  the  month 
and  a  yield  of  35  tons  per  acre  is  now  forecast  for  the  State.    A  shift  to 
higher-yielding  varieties  is  helping  to  boost  yields  here.    For  the  United 
States,  the  indicated  yield  of  26,2  tons  will  be  a  record  exceeding  the 
previous  record  yield  of  25.5  tons  for  the  last  year  by  0.7  tons. 

PASTURE ;    Pasture  feed  condition  remained  relatively  unchanged  from  the 

low  condition  on  July  1.    Condition  of  pasture  on  August  1 
averaged  70  percent  of  normal,  6  percentage  points  below  last  year  and 
9  points  below  average.    Usually  there  is  about  5  points  decline  during 
July,  but  the    very  low  condition  on  July  1  had  some  effect  on  limiting 
the  decline  during  the  month „    Also,  good  conditions  in  some  areas  offset 
poor  conditions  in  others .    Drought  conditions  continued  over  most  of  the 
Great  Plains  and  South  Central  areas  which  have  had  a  deficiency 
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of  moisture  for  several  months.    Heavy  showers  which  occurred  during  the 
first  woek  in  August  in  the  North  Central  portions  of  the  country  brought 
some  relief  to  pastures  in  an  area  extending  from  Colorado  to  Minnesota 
and  down  into  Iowa  and  Missouri.    Pastures  are  supplying  good  feed  in 
the  North  Atlantic,  East  North  Central,  and  Far  Western  States,  and 
have  improved  in  the  South  Atlantic  area  from  the  low  condition  on  July  1. 

Pastures  continued  to  be  poor  in  the  central  and  southern  Great 
Plains  States  where  rainfall  has  been  considerably  below  normal  for 
several  months.    The  extremely  poor  condition  extends  from  eastern 
Montana  across  South  Dakota  and  Iowa  down  into  Nebrstka,  Kansas,  Oklahoma, 
and  Texas.    Most  of  this  area  remained  relatively  unchanged  from  the  poor 
condition  of  a  month  ago  except  in  Texas  where  the  dry  area  expanded 
during  July  so  that  on  August  1  extreme  drought  conditions  existed  over 
practically  the  entire  State.    Condition  of  pastures  in  Texas  on  August  1 
was  29  percent  of  normal,  the  lowest  since  193a  when  it  was  28  percent. 

Pastures  were  supplying  adequate  feed  in  the  North  Atlantic,  East 
North  Central,  and  most  far  Western  States.    The  condition  of  pasture  on 
August  1  in  the  North  Atlantic  region  was  89  percent  compared  with  87 
percent  a  month  ago,  and  the  August  1  average  of  78  percent.  The 
Eastern  Corn  Belt  States  also  had  a  condition  of  89  percent  while  in  the 
Western  Corn  Belt  the  condition  was  only  60  percent.    This  was  due  mainly 
to  dry  weather  in  Iowa,  South  i&kota,  Nebraska,  and  Kansas. 

Pastures  improved  in  the  South  Atlantic  States  during  July  due  to 
ample  rainfall.    The  condition  on  August  1  was  85  percent  compared  with 
7h  percent  on  July  1  and  the  August  1  average  of  79  percent.  Pastures 
still  remain  in  relatively  poor  shape  in  South  Carolina,  as  rainfall  in 
July  came  too  late  for  grass  to  show  much  improvement  by  August  1. 

MILK  PRODUCTION:    Milk  cows  on  farms  produced  a  total  of  11,697  million 

pounds  of  milk  during  July— 2  percent  more  than  July 
last  year  and  about  2  percent  more  than  the  19h$-5h  July  average. 
Seasonally,  production  declined  from  June  more  slowly  than  last  year,  but 
more  rapidly  than  usual.    Milk  production  for  July  was  equivalent  to  2.26 
pounds  per  capita  per  day,  up  1  percent  from  a  year  earlier,  but  nearly 
9  percent  below  the  average  for  the  month.    Production  for  the  first 
7  months  of  1956  totaled  79«0  billion  pounds,  over  3  percent  more  than 
the  previous  high  of  approximately  76.5  billion  pounds  for  the  same 
periods  in  195U  and  1955. 

Production  per  milk  cow  in  crop  reporters'  herds  on  August  1 
averaged  a  record  high  of  19.00  pounds  —  5  percent  above  the  year 
earlier  and  9  percent  above  the  August  1  average.    Regionally,  output 
per  cow  on  August  1  reached  new  highs  for  the  month  in  all  sections 
of  the  country.    Compared  with  August  1  last  year,  output  per  cow  ranged 
from  1  percent  above  in  the  East  North  Central  States  to  about  8  percent 
above  in  the  North  Atlantic  and  South  Atlantic  States.    Other  increases 
from  a  year  earlier  were  2  percent  in  the  West,  5  percent  in  the  west 
North  Central,  and  7  percent  in  the  South  Central.    Seasonally,  milk 
production  per  cow  declined  9  percent  compared  with  the  average  July 
1  to  August  1  decrease  of  10  percent.    On  August  1,  production 
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per  cow  was  above  that  of  July  1  this  year  in  the  South  Atlantic  and  South 
Central  regions  in  contrast  to  declines  elsewhere  ranging  from  $  percent  in 
the  West  to  around  13  percent  in  the  Northeast, 

Crop  correspondents  reported  that  73  .U  percent  of  the  milk  cows  in  their 
herds  were  milked  on  August  1  compared  with  72.9  percent  last  year  and  the 
August  1  average  of  7U.3  percent.    Reporters  in  only  the  East  North  Central 
States  milked  a  lower  proportion  of  milk  cows  in  herds  than  last  year.  The 
percent  of  cows  milked  on  August  1  equaled  or  was  above  average  for  the  date 
in  the  West  North  Central,  South  Atlantic,  and  West. 

Among  the  33  States  with  monthly  milk  production  estimates  available, 
July  production  was  at  a  record  high  for  the  month  in  only  Pennsylvania, 
Virginia,  and  Utah,  but  equaled  the  1955  high  in  California.    Milk  produc- 
tion did  not  exceed  the  average  in  22  Statesc    Wisconsin,  with  1,526  million 
pounds,  was  the  leading  milk  producing  State;  followed  by  Minnesota  with 
778  million}  California,  660  million;  Iowa,  580  million;  and  Pennsylvania, 
556  million  pounds. 


Monthly  Milk  Production  on  Farms,  Selected  States, 
July  1956,  with  Comparisons  l/ 
7  July   7  —-=  =  =.-.  —  —  --.«==  ^  —  -  ^ 

:average:  Juj£    :  Ju"®    .  July    .  state  .average:  Juj£ 

L19hZ-%L  I9?-  i  l9Z 6_  i  19*L  1  iM-li  in- 


state 


July 
1956 


Million  pounds 


Million  pounds 


N.  J. 

92 

93 

101 

91 

Ga, 

107 

101 

103 

103 

Pae 

h99 

53U 

610 

556 

Ky. 

256 

260 

269 

267 

Ohio 

522 

522 

581 

538 

Tenn, 

2U0 

2La 

21a 

2U8 

lad. 

372 

376 

371 

3U3 

Ala, 

125 

117 

110 

115 

111. 

503 

162 

198 

U72 

Miss, 

1U6 

Ihh 

15U 

155 

Mich, 

516 

509 

538 

5oo 

Ark, 

136 

125 

128 

128 

Wis. 

1,U89 

1,527 

1,783 

1,526 

Okla, 

202 

158 

168 

160 

Minn, 

778 

7U5 

953 

778 

Texas 

32U 

253 

26U 

263 

Iowa 

629 

573 

631 

580 

Mont, 

63 

53 

52 

h9 

Moo 

I|15 

hl3 

U29 

M5 

Idaho 

128 

118 

158 

1U8 

N.Dak. 

216 

202 

227 

210 

Wyo. 

26 

22 

22 

22 

S.Dak, 

16U 

Ihh 

155 

1U8 

Utah 

61; 

65 

7U 

70 

Nebr. 

2UU 

228 

2U5 

22U 

Wash, 

17U 

175 

185 

17U 

Kans, 

21j5 

208 

223 

206 

Oreg0 

131 

12U 

126 

119 

Va, 

186 

191 

19U 

195 

Calif, 

562 

660 

65U 

660 

W,Va. 

8U 

83 

Qh 

82 

Other 

N.C. 

lh9 

151 

155 

156 

States 

1,667 

1,792 

2A08l 

lj.9h2 

s.c. 

5U 

5U 

53 

5U 

u.~sT  " 

"ll.EfoH  11,1^3"" 

_12,620" 

^11,697 

1/  Monthly 

data"~f  or  otheV~States"  not  yet  available.""  ~ 

GRAIN  AND  CONCENTRATES  FED  TO  MILK  COWS;    With  a  record  carryover  of  feed  grain 

and  short  pastures  in  some  areas, 
dairymen  continue  to  feed  record  high  quantities  of  grain  and  other  concentrates 
to  their  milk  cows.    On  August  1,  crop  reporters  were  feeding  an  average  of 
htlh  pounds  of  grain  and  other  concentrates  per  milk  cow  —  10  percent  above 
last  year's  previous  August  1  high  and  26  percent  above  the  19U5-5U  average 
for  the  date. 


The  quantity  of  grain  and  other  concentrates  fed  per  milk  cow  on  August 
1  was  above  a  year  ago  in  all  major  areas  of  the  country.    In  the  North 
Atlantic  States,  the  feeding  rate  averaged  6.0  pounds  per  cowj  in  the 
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East  North  Central  and  South  Atlantic,  4.8  pounds;  West  North  Central,  4.2 
pounds;  South  Central,  4.0  pounds;  and  the  West,  5-2  pounds.    These  rates 
were  all  record  highs  for  August  1.    On  that  date,  75*7  percent  of  the  crop 
reporters  were  feeding  some  grains  and  other  concentrates  to  milk  cows  in 
their  herds.    This  proportion  was  slightly  above  a  year  earlier  and  well 
o.bove  any  other  year  of  the  13  years  of  record. 

The  value  of  grain  and  concentrate  rations  fed  to  milk  cows  in  milk- 
selling  areas  in  July  was  $3*06  per  hundredweight,  and  in  cream-selling  areas, 
$2.70.    Grain  and  concentrate  costs  in  July  were  lower  than  in  July  last  year, 
and,  in  addition,  were  the  lowest  prices  for  any  July  since  19^9'    In  July, 
the  milk -feed  price  ratio  was  11  percent  above  the  long-time  average  and  9 
percent  above  a  year  earlier,  in  addition  being  as  favorable  as  any  July  milk- 
feed  price  ratio  in  the  past  several  years.    The  butterf at -f eed  price  ratio, 
however,  was  3  percent  below  the  July  average,  but  7  percent  above  a 
year  earlier. 

POULTRY  AND  EGG  PRODUCTION:  Farm  flocks  laid  4,752  million  eggs  in  July,  a 

record  high  production  for  the  month  —  3  percent 
more  than  In  July  last  year  and  9  percent  above  the  194-5-54  average.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  increase  was  due  to  a  larger  number  of  layers  and  one -third  to 
an  increased  rate  of  lay. 

Egg  production  in  July  was  at  record  high  levels  in  the  North  Atlantic, 
South  Atlantic  and  Western  States.  Increases  from  last  year  were  7  percent 
in  the  East  North  Central  and  South  Atlantic,  5  percent  in  the  South  Central, 
and  3  percent  in  the  North  Atlantic  and  the  West.    There  was  a  decrease  of 
2  percent  in  the  West  North  Central  States. 

The  rate  of  egg  production  in  July  was  16.9  eggs  per  layer,  compared 
with  16.7  last  year  and  the  average  of  15.2  eggs.    It  was  at  record  high  levels 
in  all  parts  of  the  country.    Increases  from  last  year  were  3  percent  in  the 
East  North  Central,  2  percent  in  the  West  and  1  percent  in  the  rest  of  the 
country.    Rate  per  layer  on  hand  during  the  first  7  months  of  this  year  was 
about  121  eggs ,  compared  witn  120  last  year  and  the  average  of  111  eggs . 

There  were  about  28l  million  layers  in  farm  flocks  in  July  --2  percent 
more  than  a  year  earlier,  but  3  percent  less  than  the  average.    Numbers  of 
layers    were  up  from  last  year  in  all  parts  of  the  country  except  in  the  West 
North  Central  States,  where  they  were  down  3  percent.    Increases  from  last 
year  were  6  percent  in  the  South  Atlantic,  5  percent  in  the  South  Central, 
4  percent  in  the  East  North  Central  and  2  percent  in  the  North  Atlantic  and 
the  West. 

Potential  layers  (hens  and  pullets  of  laying  age  plus  pullets  not  of 
laying  age)  on  farms  August  1  totaled  482  million  —  up  2  percent  from  1955, 
but  13  percent  below  the  average.     Increases  in  the  North  Central  and  South 
Central  States  more  than  offset  decreases  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 
There  was  no  change  in  the  South  Atlantic  States. 

Pullets  not  of  laying  age  on  August  1  are  estimated  at  about  201  million — 
3.  percent  above  a  year  ago,  but  26  percent  below  average.    Increases  from 
last  year  in  the  North  Central  and  South  Central  States  more  than  offset  de- 
creases in  other  parts  of  the  country.    On  August  1  about  42  percent  of  the 
potential  layers  were  pullets  not  of  laying  age  to  be  added  to  the  laying 
flocks  this  fall  and  winter,  the  same  as  a  year  earlier  compared  with  the" 
average  of  49  percent.    This  indicates  that  pullets  are  being  moved  into  lay- 
ing flocks  earlier  than  a  few  years  ago. 
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HENS  AND  PULLETS  GF  LAYING  AGE,  PULLETS  NOT  OF  LAYING  AGE, 
POTENTIAL  LAYERS  AND  EGGS  LAID  PER  100  LAYERS  ON  FARMS ,  AUGUST  1 

'ear  :~North~  Te7  North 2 "North!  South  ~:~South~~:~  ~       5 UNITED' 

 :  At  1  ant  i  c^Cen  tr  al_ ;  Cent  ral  ^Atlantic :  Central  :„  _!J.:STATJS 

HENS  AND  PULLETS  OF  ~IAnNG  AGE  OJ  FARMS-,  AUGUST  1 


Thou. 

Thou. 

Thou. 

Thou, 

Thou. 

Thou. 

Thou. 

1945-54  (av. ) 

44.521 

53,837 

76,179 

27,841 

50,882 

29,182 

282,441 

1955 

52,202 

51,509 

71,125 

26,568 

39,178 

33,541 

274,123 

1956 

52,863 

54,189 

70,728 

28,247 

,  ^1,027 

34, 021 

281,075 

PULLETS 

NOT  OF  LAYING  AGE 

ON  FARMS 

,  AUGUST 

1 

1  ClltZ     till     f  A*~  \ 

1945-.54  ^  Av. ) 

1ia  oQQ 

HO,  <£oo 

58,824 

86,013 

23,786 

39,950 

20,400 

<coy,  cou 

40,977 

66,264 

18,548 

23,798 

15,738 

1Q7. 9^4 

1956 

30,605 

44,889 

69,288 

16,802 

25,558 

13,381 

200,523 

POTENTIAL  LAYERS 

ON  FARMS,  AUGUST  1  1/ 

1945-54  (Avs) 

84, 808 

112,661 

162,192 

51,627 

90,831 

49,583 

551 , 702 

1955 

84, 811 

92,486 

137,389 

45,116 

62,976 

49,279 

472,057 

1956 

83,^68 

99,078 

140,016 

45,049 

66,585 

47,402 

481,598 

EGGS  LAID  PER  100 

LAYERS 

ON  FARMS, 

AUGUST 

1 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

1945-54  (av.) 

^9.6 

48  »2 

48.1 

42.1 

39.3 

50.6 

46o5 

1955 

52.8 

50.4 

51.9 

48.4 

45  06 

57.3 

51.2 

1956 

54,7 

53  o7 

5^.1 

50.2 

46.1 

59o0 

53.2 

1/  Hens  and  pullets  of  laying  age  plus  pullets  not  of  laying  age. 


Prices  received  by  farmers  for  eggs  in  mid-July  averaged  36.5  cents  per 
dozen,  compared  with  35.2  cents  a  year  earlier.    Chicken  prices  (farm  chickens 
and  commercial  broilers)  averaged  20.5  cents  per  pound  live  weight  on  July  15, 
compared  with  24.7  cents  a  year  earlier.    Farm  chickens  averaged  16.4  cents  and 
and  commercial  broilers,  21.7  cents,  compared  with  19*3  cents  and  26.5  cents, 
respectively,  last  year.    Turkey  prices  averaged  28.9  cents  on  July  15,  compared 
with  29.6  cents  in  July  1955, 

The  mid-July  cost  of  feed  for  farm  poultry  ration  was  $3.64  per  100 
pounds,  compared  with  $3 .63  a  year  ago.    The  egg-feed  price  relationship  was 
more  favorable  than  last  year,  while  the  farm  chicken-feed  and  turkey-feed 
ratios  were  less  favorable. 
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HO  J 
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1  <AA 
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P     T  . 
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^O 

OOA 
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49.0 
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1  .£?A 
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9   1 07 

H  Y 
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ii2  n 

47.5 

50.0 

OO  <AA 

JH, lUJ 

oiu  Ann 

W  .T. 
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27»0 
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lo5 » 
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X70, xau 
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x  XI U  e 

56.0 

53.0 

97^  T?6 
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9  CO,  Kqa 
J  J  ,  ^77 

T  1  1 
111, 

C9  A 
j<~  »o 
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59.0 

HO^,  JOH' 

5^ J »  77^ 
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46,5 

44.0 
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9J,loo 
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11-0 
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17.0 
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24.0 

<It  Cor 
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H0.6 

36.0 

14„0 
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40.5 
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38.0 
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34o0 

37.0 
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o  a 
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10.2 

28.0 

21.0 
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OQ   O  Itil 

29, 

OA  ZOf 
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Ga. 

15.2 

24.0 

24,0 

ho,  9t*,<!- 
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_la»  

1  O  Q 

_  _J_o_ 
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_23_>Q. 
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 _12,  _h£x  _ 

Ky. 
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~     ~42.6~  ~ 

70  0  <T 
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7/, 952 

Tenn. 

OQ  A 

35»0 

3400 
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26r0 
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30o0 
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^A  QQA 
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26,0 
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16,900 

T  r\ 
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1  A  n 

29.0 

25.5 

1  h.  TZlA 

1  A  CTl 

A.-"]  „ 

1 0  ft 

24,0 

18.0 
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X  X£> 
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17  £ 
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kh,  OAQ 
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nu  XI  u » 

~~  Tc~~o 

±Jt  <~ 

~21 .5  " 

13.0 

2.  «586 

j ,  777 

2.221 

Idaho 

CO  f\ 

Ch.  A 

x»  OJJ 

T  /i-10 

1  77/C 

Vyo, 

18.2 

24.5 

22,0 

1,009 

1,7*k> 

1,474 

Colo. 

25.5 

33.5 

39oO 

13,328 

16,650 

14,937 

H.  Mex. 

15.5 

21.0 

20.0 

1,272 

1,092 

1,020 

Ariz. 

13.6 

25.0 

28.0 

436 

1,250 

1.260 

Utah 

40.6 

4600 

58.0 

1,290 

1,840 

2,320 

Nev, 

35.3 

91 

120 

126 

Wash, 

58.2 

74.0 

77.0 

1,281 

2,812 

3,080 

Greg. 

J10  0 

61.0 

65.0 

l,15r 

0  «;<9 

T  jQOA 

Calif. 

_3_9_3  . 

66.0 

_6i,_ 
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 i_,a4a  _ 

U.  S. 
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WINTER  WHEAT 


7^     "  ~YieTd~F«r~acre  ~     Z  Z  Z  Z  ~"  Z  Z 
State    :  Average         _"*  ~  ~  TPreTiminaryT  Average 


"ProduotXt 


on 


1955 


" » Preliminary 
:  1956 
1,000 
bushels 

8,9UO 
1,1x25 

.  _  i5^g3-  - 
39,286 
35,220 
58,108 

30,1*7U 
600 
796 
2,012 
U9,320 
U,226 

60,051 

.  jiy+^ao.  _ 

957 
U,55o 
7,236 

888 
9,027 
3,98U 

5,538 
Ii,322 
1,610 
150 
2,295 
61;,  272 

.  _28i.275.__ 

19,862 
18,536 
U,392 
l6,26h 
900 
1,682 
U,590 
87 

ho, 765 
19,8lU 
.  _  _8J42_  _ 


N.  Y. 
N.  J. 
Pa. 

Ohio"  ~ 

Ind. 

111. 

Mich.. 

Wis 

MinnT  ~ 

Iowa 

Mo. 

S.  Dak. 

Nebr, 

Kansn 

DeT."  " 

Md. 

Va. 

W.  Va. 
N.  C. 
S.  C. 

Gac 

%7  "  " 

Tenn. 

Ala. 

Miss* 

Ark. 

Okla. 

Texas  _ 

ftont7  " 

Idaho 

Wyo. 

Colo. 

N.  Mex. 

Ariz. 

Utah 

Nev, 

Wash. 

Or  eg. 

Calif. 


Bushels  Bushels 


27.  U 
2U.U 
22.9 
"2H.3 
23.0 
22.0 
26.6 
2U.0 
"19.11 
19.6 
19.8 
15.6 
20.2 
15.8 
"19.H 

20.0 

19.5 
19.8 

17.9 
16.U 
15.U 
"17.U 
15.6 
17.7 
22.2 
16  Oi 
13  .U 
10.8 
"20.1 
2U.8 
18.7 
17.2 
7.8 
2U.3 
17.8 
26.5 

28.  U 
26.5 
18.8 


26.0  27.0 
29TO  26.0 


32.5 
30.5 
26.0 
2"9T0 
29.0 
33.0 

29.5 

27.0 

?67o~ 

32.0 

31,0 

17.5 

25.0 

15.0 

2775" 

26.5 

26.0 

23.0 

21.5 

18.5 

16.0 

2o7o" 

17.0 

19.0 

22.0 

19.5 
8.0 

9.5 
2*7.0"* 

27.5 
19.0 
13.0 

7.5 
29.0 
15.0 
25.0 
28.5 
26.5 
21.0 


Bushels 

30.0 
28.5 


30.0 
36.5 
29.5 

17.5 

30.0 
13.5 
18.5 

29.0 

26.0 
27.0 
2h.O 

25.5 
2U.0 
21,0 
"267J 
21.5 

23.0 

30.0 
27.0 
16.0 

iTS 

28.0 
18.0 

10.5 

6,0 
29.0 
17.0 
29.0 
31.0 

31.5 
21.0 


I,  000 
bushels 

10,506 
1,799 
19,832 
~<S,2bJ 
35,519 
36,U67 
32,105 

"  T/G6E 

3,785 
27,976 
U,96U 
79,328 
202,869 
~  1,099 
5,828 
7,676 
1,333 
7,028 
2,81*9 
2,178 
~£,8h9 
U,152 
257 
391 
661 
77,872 
^50,722 
30,Oh9 
20,115 
U,658 
UO,929 
2,625 
5U6 
5,350 
127 
59,89U 
21,553 

II,  319 


1,000 
bushels 

10,075 
1,556 
15,96U 
"h3,38H 
3U,39U 
52,008 
27,966 
675 
"ff# 
3,10U 
U8,08l 
5,652 
78,025 
128,385 
"  ~  90B 

U,7UU 
6,630 
851 
6,858 
2,812 
1,600 
"  11,020 
3,U17 
1,007 
286 
l,hOU 
2li,l60 
1U,326 
"511,729 
18,590 
U,066 
16,237 
1,500 
1,218 
U,005 
75 
52,070 
18,52U 
8,883 


U.  S. 


18.3 


20.9 


20.U 


873,690        703, 0U7 


721,91*6 
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CROP  PRODUCTION,  August  1956 


Crop  Reporting  Board,  AM5,  USDA 


SPRING  WHEAT  OTHER  THAN  DURUM 


State 


Average 
19U5-5U 


JxeTd^per" 
s 

»  1955 


acre  _  j 
8  Indicated  * 

;  1956  ; 


Average 
19U5-5U 


PYoduc^ion^ 
1955 


Indicated 
1956 


Wis. 

Minn, 

Iowa 

No  Dak, 

S.  Dak* 

Nebr, 

Mont, 

Idaho 

Wyo. 

Colo, 

N.  Mex. 

Utah 

Nev. 

Wash, 

Oreg, 


Bushels 

2lu6 
16.9 
18,6 
12,6 
ll.U 
13,8 
1U.2 
31.1* 
16.8 
18C8 
liuO 
32.0 
28,0 
22.6 
2U.U 


Bushels  Bushels 


2lu0 
19,0 
26.0 
16.0 
10,5 
11.5 
21.0 

37.5 
18.0 
17.0 
18.0 
30.5 
29.0 
22.0 
27.0 


2U.5 
19.0 
16.0 
13.0 
6.0 
10,0 
13.0 
36,0 

12.5 
17.0 
lluO 
31.0 
31.0 

2U.5 
29.0 


1,000 
bushels 

1,120 
16,U69 
256 
9$th9$ 
3U,521 
88U 
50,730 
18,870 
1,U31 
2,055 
271 
2,670 
366 
12,732 
5,251 


1,000 
bushels 

7hh 
10,925 
260 
99,712 
21,063 
230 
1*8,930 
19,575 
1,13U 
1,020 
270 
2,1*70 

17U 
3,762 

3,375 


1,000 
bushels 

735 
12,559 
192 
78,611 
9,372 
160 
3U,801 
19,368 
712 
765 
210 
2,573 

3ia 

16,219 
5,626 


U.  S. 


Ih.h 


17.lt 


U*.5 


21*3,636  213,61*1* 


l82,2ljj* 


DURUM  WHEAT 


7  [  [  Yield  £er  ac 


:re 


State  Average 
J  19U5-5U 


■   1955  » 


Indicated 
1956 


Production 


Average 
19l*5-5U 


1955 

:  1956 
t 

1,000 

1,000 

bushels 

bushels 

1*03 

833 

13,230 

18,8?U 

7h6 

9hB 

5,691 

1U,123 

20,070 

314,798 

Minn, 
N.  Dak. 
S.  Dak, 
Mont, 


Bushels 

13.8 
12,0 
11.1* 
1/13.5 


Bushels 

15.5 
13.5 
10.5 

21.0 


Bushels 

17.0 
1U.5 
6.0 

ili.5 


1,000 
bushels 

616 
27,U95 
2,803 
1/  189 


U,  S. 


11.9 


1U.9 


lli.O 


30,963 


1/    1951*  only.    Included  with  "other  spring"  wheat  prior  to  1951*. 
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CROP  PRODUCTION,  August  1956 


Crop  Reporting  Board,  AMS,  USDA 


OATS 


Yield  £er  acre_  ^  Production_ 


State  \ 

Average 

• 

t 

1955 

Indicated*  Average 

:  1955 
1,000 

19U5-5U 

: 

j  1956 

t 

:  19U5-51 

s 

Bushels 

Bushels 

D  US  lie  J.  0 

bushels 

bushels 

Maine 

39.2 

3o.o 

■'U2.6  ' 

.5  9I0U 

2,370 

N.  H. 

35-5 

3U.0 

"5A  n 

Till 

3h 

Vt. 

33»1 

35.0 

oyp 

U90 

Mass. 

3U.6 

la.o 

■*A  n 

82 

Conn. 

32,2 

32.0 

l  00 

6h 

N.  Y. 

36,8 

Ll.O 

1.0  n 

28,7Ul 

N.  J. 

33,8 

ICUO 

->y  «U 

1  070 

pA  cino 

1,U35 

Pa. 

35.1 

U2,0 

"  "  ffi*o-  " 

UU»\J 

33z306 

Ohio 

"  5975"  " 

5T.o 

"  "  ^3,801" 

Ind. 

37.6 

5i.o 

lift  fi)i< 

63,852 

111. 

hO.U 

56.0 

liA  0 

177,U08 

Mich, 

37.3 

UU.O 

11  n 

^0  830 

58,212 

Wis._ 

1*5.1 

U9.0 

-  -  46iP_  _ 

138^915 

Minn, 

"  38Tl~  ~ 

"liT.o  " 

"1A  n 

"]o3  On"?"* 

197,9H8~ 

Iowa 

36.U 

IOt.5 

07  A 

01 1 ,   1  <A 

258,011 

Mo, 

26.0 

36.0 

11  n 

JJ..U 

36,203 

^6  h72 

U9,032 
5U,7UO 

N.  Dak. 

27.0 

28  ..0 

oA  0 

S.  Dak, 

29.9 

25.5 

10  eU 

100 

JLUVJ,  fp^ 

98,736 

Nebr. 

25.2 

26.0 

ion 

^9.800 

52,75U 

Kans. 

23.0 

27.5 

oi  o 
_  _  — — 

2ii  623 

30^882 

Del. 

"*  5276"  " 

"3B\o  " 

~  221~ 

3Ho" 

Md. 

3U.2 

la.o 

jo.u 

2,911 
5,5U8 

Va. 

32.0 

38.0 

po  .u 

007 

1  till 

W.  Va. 

31.0 

Uo.o 

^o  n 

1,520 

N.  C. 

31.U 

33.0 

1 0  oA)i 

15,180 
lh,2U5 

S.  C. 

27.6 

27.5 

^A  n 

l)i  )iO)i 

Ga. 

27.2 

25.0 

■^o  n 

1  0  07O 

11,525 

Fla. 

21 .0 

211.0 

oA  0 

An^ 

768 

KyT  "  "  " 

"  2670"  " 

mam 

"29.73  " 

33.0"  " 

179H9" 

276T0" 

Tenn, 

27.5 

29.0 

C  <A7 

6,8Ut 

Ala. 

26.5 

26.0 

^  AftA 

U,ii20 

Miss, 

31.2 

30.0 

7  700 

12,030 
16,560 

Ark. 

30.7 

36.0 

UvJ.U 

7,088 

La, 

27.  U 

33.0 

O  1  oo 

U,092 
11,968 

Okla, 

19.9 

17.0 

xo.p 

Texas 
MontT  " 

21.8 
"  5272"  " 

17.5 
"33.F  " 

1  7 

_  _  ifjg.  —  — 
^5  A- rT~  *~ 

07  OQO 

"a"  ™"o  ocTrT* 

23^590 
10,8IT0~ 

Idaho 

U3.3 

1*8,5 

(■A  n 
uo.u 

9,700 
3,U51 

Wyo, 

30.2 

2?,0 

Oft  A 
CO  »U 

Colo, 

30.6 

32,0 

30.0 

5,563 
65U 

U.032 

N.  Mex, 

21.6 

27.0 

18.0 

351 

Ariz, 

h2.6 

h7.0 

50.0 

U68 

517 

uT.an 

I.I.  A 

U3.0 

U8.0 

1,91+7 

ij5o5 

Nev, 

U0.7 

ll.O 

U5.0 

277 

205 

Wash, 

U6#8 

U5.o 

U6.0 

7,025 

8,730 
9,315 

Oreg. 

29.0 

3U.5 

36.0 

9,2U6 
-  _  J  j? lh_ 

Calif._ 

_  30.1_  _ 

_32.0  _ 

-  -  2i*5L  _ 

U.  S. 

~  3UTl~ 

~38.3  " 

32.2 

1,327,U96 

1,U99,282 

Indicated 
1956 


1,000 
bushels 
2,  Blh 
36 
U20 
72 
66 
2h,l50 
1,326 
_  J3,ijll  _ 
U9,5hH 
52,038 
139,886 
35,805 
12£,122 
"  159,912 

1UU,585 
Ul,788 
h3,706 
U6,152 
17,700 
_  ^,£90  _ 
360 
2,lt32 
5,092 

1,  U0U 
19,120 
17,892 
1U,30U 

832 

2,  ^73  ~ 
7,161 

5,UU5 
1U,663 
17,120 

3,680 
12,506 

-  -21,298  _ 

6,110 
8,096 
3,108 
2,9U0 
216 
550 
1,536 
270 
6,716 
10,152 

-  -  £,828  _ 
1,139,727 
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CROP  PRODUCTION,  August  1956 


Crop  Reporting  Board,  AM5,  USDA 


SOYBEANS  FOR  BEANS 
:  Yi_eld_per_acre 


Production 


State 

.  Average 

:      1 0^*1 

!  Indicated 

.  Average 

•  • 

*  1 QCC  • 

Indicated 

j  1945-54 

1956 

;  1945-54 

•  • 

1956 

1,000 

1,000 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Bushels 

fc/  '■fc'U  X-A  w1  A-  W 

bushel a 

bushels 

N.  Y. 

16.0 

16.0 

18.0 

96 

80 

90 

N,  J. 

19.1 

19.0 

21.0 

386 

684 

840 

Pa. 

16,9 

20.0 

20.0 

400 

440 

460 

Ohio 

20.8 

24.5 

23.5 

20,808 

29,228 

30,574 

Ind. 

21.6 

21.5 

22,5 

34,809 

43,838 

48,870 

Ill, 

22,6 

22,5 

25.5 

83,096 

98,325 

Mich. 

19«0 

22.0 

21.0 

1,897 

3.036 

3,780 

Wis, 

14.0 

12.5 

15.0 

558 

975 

1,260 

Minn  . 

17  6 

If  «D 

19.5 

20.0 

18, 96I 

43,93^ 

53,120 

X  U  WCL 

91  A 

19.5 

19.0 

37,202 

43,582 

50,179 

Mn 

1  IU  . 

17.5 

22  o0 

20,616 

33,950 

45,100 

]\T  T)r»lr 
« .    JJUK. . 

15.0 

15.0 

273 

1,200 

1,995 

o  .  JJELK. 

11.5 

11.0 

971 

2,794 

2,5^1 

w  c  ur . 

91  1 

10.5 

12.0 

1,297 

1,890 

2,220 

Xans . 

J-J..  r 

10.0 

11.0 

3,859 

3,350 

3.828 

Tie! 

i  <  r> 

20.0 

22.0 

914 

2,100 

2,970 

1*1U. 

AO  i  J 

20.0 

21.0 

1,235 

3.100 

4,431 

v  a. 

1  A  k 
xo.O 

20.0 

20.0 

2,250 

4,020 

4, 740 

W  P. 

1  %  9 

15.5 

18.0 

4,049 

5,068 

7,128 

1  fl  XL 

14.5 

11.0 

710 

2,740 

2,596 

Q  ft 

12.0 

12.0 

242 

684 

780 

Fla. 

1/17.8 

22.0 

20.0 

1/  206 

792 

860 

Ky. 

17,0 

18.0 

19.0 

1,906 

2,412 

2,470 

Tenn, 

17.5 

18.0 

20.0 

2,737 

4,500 

5,400 

Ala. 

17.7 

23.0 

21.0 

1, 128 

2,162 

1,995 

Miss* 

15.0 

19.0 

17.5 

3,907 

11,894 

13,142 

Ark. 

16.8 

18.0 

19.0 

8,226 

21,906 

26,866 

La* 

15.4 

22.0 

20.0 

618 

1.936 

2,380 

Okla. 

10.1 

11.5 

12,0 

354 

460 

408 

Texas 

.  -    20*0.  _ 

 11  _ 

26 

.180. 

U.  S. 

20.0 

19.9 

21.1 

253,653 

371.106 

442,557 

1/  Short- time  average. 


RICE 


_Yi_eld_per_a£re 


Production 


State 

:  Average 

:  Indicated 

:  Average 

1955 

:  Indicated 

_:_  1945^54 

_!_  j.955  _ 

:_  _  19£6_  _ 

'    1945^54  _ 

.:_     19i6_  _ 

1,000  ~ 
hags  1/ 

~i7oob"~  ~ 

hags  l/ 

1,000 
bags  1/ 

Pound 8 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Mo. 

2/2,521 

2,600 

3,000 

%J,  V 

140 

135 

Miss. 

1/2,558 

2,850 

2,900 

21  869 

1,482 

1,305 

Ark. 

2,182 
1,908 

2,925 

2,900 

2,525 

9,272 

12,694 

11.339 

La. 

2,500 

11,639 

13,150 

11.691 

Texas 

2,263 

3,100 

2,900 

11,837 

14, 880 

11,977 

Calif. 

-  -3x5£0 

9j_442 

11,186 

IOjOIO 

U.  S. 

2,254 

2,931 

2,899 

42,756 

53,532 

46,457 

1/  Bags  of  100  pounds. 
2]  Short-time  average. 
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CROP  PRODUCTION,  August  1956 


Crop  Reporting  Board,  AMS,  USDA 


BARLEY 


State 


Maine 

N.Y. 

N.J. 

Pa. 

(5hTo~ 

Ind. 

111. 

Mich. 

Wis. 

MinnT 

Iowa 

Mo. 

N.Dak. 

S.Dak. 

Nebr. 

Kans. 

Del." 

Md. 

Va. 

W.Va. 

N.C. 

S.C. 

G_a._ 

Kyr  ~ 

Tenn. 

Miss. 

Ark. 

Okla. 

Texas_ 

Mont. 

Idaho 

Wyo. 

Colo. 

N.Mex. 

Ariz. 

Utah 

Nev. 

Wash. 

Oreg. 

Calif. 


U.S. 


 YjLeJLd.  per.  acr_e  

Average    :    1QC;1-       :  Indicated 

_l_45-5_4_  i  _  _  _  .  _:_  _  1?5_6_ 


Bushels 

29.3 
29.8 

35.3 
36.4 

~  3oTo~ 
26.6 
29.4 
31.6 
36.9 

~  S67T 
27.6 
23.6 
21.0 
19.  4 
19.7 
17.  4 

~  5976- 

33.1 
32.1 
31.3 
28.5 
24.3 
_  2_31o_ 

25.5 
19.4 

1/25.3 

21.3 
16.1 

_  15. 6_ 
2574 
34.4 
29.  4 
24.8 
24.2 
48.4 
43.9 
35.1 
35.0 
34.2 
33.0 

26.6 


Bushels 

24.0 
36.0 
37-5 
37.0 

32.5 
34.0 
34.0 
35.0 
*  "2475" 
33-0 
27.5 
22.5 
18.0 
20.0 
18.5 
"  "35.0"  " 
37-0 
35.0 
33.0 
28.0 
20.5 
18.0 
"  "23.0  ' 
18.0 
22.0 
20.0 
13.0 
l4.0 


Bushels 

32.0 
35.0 
38.0 
_3_.0 
35.0  " 
36.O 
36.O 
31.0 

_  27_o_ 
26.0 

20.0 
28.0 
22.0 
Ik.  0 
14.0 

11.  a 
38.0 

4o.o 
39.0 

37.5 
37.0 
30.0 
28_.o 
"  31.0 
24.0 
37.0 
28.0 

15.5 
16.0 


 r-_  _  t't.'^L  ZLr-  


Average 
1945-54 

1,000 
"bushels 

108 
2,382 

572 
5,492 
~  ~  "906 

762 
1,022 
3,^67 
5,447 
"2776758' 

682 
2,510 
48,386 
2C,745 
7,028 
4,769 

335 
2,464 
2,751 

358 
1,166 

474 

151 
~  1,700 
1,512 
81 
158 
1,521 
2.040 


30.0 
32.0 
28.0 
25.0 
32.0 
60.0 
40.5 
35-0 
25-0 
32.0 
37-5 

27.5 


22.5 

32.5 
27.0 
27.0 
30.0 
58.0 
42.0 
38.0 
35.0 
38.0 
38.O 

28.1 


18,355 
12,345 
3,9^0 
13,368 

567 
6,461 

5,929 
722 

6,036 
11,122 
52,677 


Production.. 

;  1955  ; 

1,000 
bushels 

24 
2,412 
900 
9,065 
5,294 
2,665 
4,760 
3,468 
2,590 
~  "  58,788 
660 
14,025 
81,698 
9,198 
3,800 
12,728 

 47S 

3,256 
^,130 
462 
1,652 
451 
162 
2,944" 
1,656 
660 
840 
3,029 
2^072 
Tl,370" 
19,584 
3,080 

8,875 
800 
11,280 
6,723 
455 
18,450 
17,888 
68,925 


Indicated 
_  J-956 
1,000 
bushels 

32 
2,3^5 
950 

 9j.5P.0_ 

3,640 
2,484 
3,924 
2,852 
.  _  _2_701_ 
26,260 
520 
11,144 
67,892 
5,936 
2,898 

 9_3I0_ 

532 
3,560 
4,602 

2,183 
780 
_280 
1,379" 
1,992 
925 
1,3^4 

3,503 
2,480 
~25,4"4S"  " 

16,315 
2,700 
7,182 
720 
10,034 
6,552 
646 

21,175 
22,306 
69,844 


278,166       400,295  361,472 


1/  Short -tine  average. 
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CROP  PRODUCTION,  August  1?56 


Crop  Reporting  Board,  AMS,  USDA 


RYE 


4        —  ..Yield  per  acre  t 
State  t  Average  "  ,a£>T  *  TPreliminaryT 
 *  IftyS        l9l5_  19&  _  i 


Bushels 

18,9 
18,2 
16,6 

17,5 
Ih.h 
1U.1 
1U.6 
12,2 

1U«6 
15.0 
12,3 
13*2 
12,8 
9.7 
10,5 

Xknk 
15>2 

1U»7 
12,8 
10,6 
9.5 

13,8 
10,6 
7.8 
8,2 

11  .U 

10,2 
8.2 
9.7 
9.6 
11,8 
13.0 
11,6 


12.5 


Bushels 

21.0 
22.0 
22,0 

20.5 
17.0 
17.0 
15*0 
12.5 

15.0 
17.0 
lluO 
16,0 

12.5 
11.0 
10.0 

19.5 
22.0 
18.0 

13.5 
11.0 

9.5 

lU.o 
io.5 
7.0 
6.5 

17.0 
16.0 
11.0 
7.0 
11.0 
10.0 

10.5 
iu»5 

11.0 


1U.2 


Bughglg 
20.5 

22.5 
23.0 

19.0 
19.0 
19.5 
15.5 
n.5 

i5«o 
13*0 

17.0 

ii.5 

9.0 
9.0 
11.0 

20.0 
23.0 
18.5 
Ilu5 
lh.O 
n.5 

20.0 
13.0 

7.5 
8.0 

9.0 
16.0 
10.0 

6.0 
11.0 

9.0 

n.5 

19.0 
15.0 


12.7 


Average 
19U5-5U 
'  1,000  " 

bushels 

252 
218 
286 

136 
9h6 
759 
81*7 
9h2 

2,20U 
168 
1*91 
3,069 
U,079 
2,2U9 
520 

236 
223 
321 
271 
103 
60 

h36 
268 
533 
2kk 

176 
59 
6U 

3U1 

U5 
60 
192 
316 
106 


21,558 


'  ProducTion_ 
f  "l955 

"'"  "ooo" " 

bushels 

252 
2U2 
h8h 

656 
1,768 
1,700 

600 
550 

1,725 
37U 
1,022 
9,360 
U,  088 
1,705 
690 

292 

las 
396 
32U 

165 
95 

322 

2U2 
U90 
121* 

3U0 
96 
88 

238 
77 
50 

399 

218 
88 


29,678 


Preliminary 
1956 

1,000  "*  • 

bushels 

21*6 

315 
598 

h9h 
1,577 
1,365 

775 

368 

l,i|10 

260 

918 
U,370 
1,881 
1,67U 

726 

300 
391 
352 
U06 
210 
126 

U60 
260 
660 
l81t 

99 

96 
110 
20U 

66 

63 
391 
U56 
150 

21,961 
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CROP  PRODUCTION,  August  1956  Crop  Reporting  Board,  AMS,  USDA 

_  SORGHUM  GRAIN 

:  Acreage  :  ^Yieldjje^acre^  _  _   Pro_ducUo_n_     _  i 


:_  _Harveated__:    I'or    «AvQ       :  :  Indi~  Average :         ,      :  Indi~ 

:Average:  .'harvest:, 1955    t  cated  1955    »  cated 

»194Jb54:_   :_1^^6  „:i9_5Z5^:_.  5_A25£  „ 

1,000      1,000      1,000  1,000       1,000  1,000 

acres     acres     acres    Bushels    Bushels    Bushels  bushels    "bushels  bushels 


1,000 

1.000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

aores 

acres 

acres 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

Ind» 

2 

2 

p 

29*9 

*»7*  7 

33.0 

33.0 

45 

66 

66 

Tnun. 

1 

6 

&u 

1/23 -.0 

30.0 

34 

210 

600 

Mo. 

Q3 

7.? 

18.6 

Cm  j  m\J 

26.0 

667 

2.325 

*T,  \JJ\J 

S .  Dak* 

34 

63 

on 

14.1 

15.5 

13.0 

479 

976 

1  170 

Ne"br® 

160 

720 

VIM- 

20.3 

11.0 

14.0 

3.556 

7. 920 

1  C>  7Q£ 

ACIUD  • 

2. 891 

<£,  ^K) 

17.6 

11.5 

12,0  30,323 

33.246 

IO  LxtL'i 

26 

89 

80 

26.2 

28.0 

tutu 

27.0 

675 

2.492 

C,  XO(J 

S.  C. 

J 

16 

14 

17.2 

20.0 

17.0 

87 

320 

'JO 

Ga. 

1/  12 

40 

48 

1/16.5 

22,0 

19.0 

1/202 

880 

Ql  9 

ylc 

Term.. 

1/  8 

19 

*  ✓ 

20 

1/21.2 

25*0 

24.0 

1/166 

475 

M3r\ 

Ala. 

26 

46 

31 

16.9 

19e0 

18.0 

445 

874 

Mies. 

1/  ^ 

20 

15 

1/16.2 

19.0 

16.0 

1/  68 

380 

240 

Ark. 

15 

68 

65 

-■;  16.7 

23.0 

21.0 

258 

1,564 

1,365 

XrcX*. 

2 

in 

7 

24.0 

46 

250 

loo 

Okla. 

662 

1,108 

931 

13.4 

13.0 

12.5 

9,164 

14,404 

11,638 

Texas 

4,175 

6,316 

5.053 

19*4 

23.5 

19.0 

82,103 

148,309 

96,007 

Colo. 

215 

660 

528 

13.0 

7.5 

8.0 

2,816 

4.950 

4,224 

N.  Max, 

238 

370 

363 

13.5 

15.0 

14.0 

3,609 

5,550 

5,082 

Ariz. 

58 

133 

110 

42.3 

51.0 

50.0 

2,498 

6,783 

5.500 

Calif. 

102 

169 

169 

42.1 

.54,0 

56.0 

_  .2.126  _ 

£,464_ 

U.  S. 

7,460 

12,839 

11,362 

18.6 

18.8 

16.7  141,33^ 

241,100 

189,676 

1/  Short-time  average. 


BR00MCQRN 


Production 


State  | 

Harvested 
Average : 
1945-54 _  _  _ 

"tharvest^ffffj 
.:_  195.6^:^5-54, 

1955 

:  Indi- 
:  cated 
__:_1256  _ 

'Average' 

; 1945-54; 

1955 

:  Indi- 
:  cated 
_:_125£  t 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

acres 

acres 

acres 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

111. 

5 

4 

4 

594 

700 

725 

1,580 

1,600 

1,300 

Sans. 

9 

6 

4 

254 

250 

200 

1,180 

800 

400 

Okla. 

79 

105 

74 

294 

325 

220 

11,630 

17,100 

8,100 

Texas 

48 

72 

29 

296 

265 

170 

7,020 

9,500 

2,500 

Colo. 

77 

74 

74 

228 

220 

180 

9,010 

8,100 

6,700 

N.  i4ex. 

4i 

?5 

14. 

211 

270 

_  _2£0_ 

£,  400 

6^8ao_ 

U.  S. 

259 

316 

238 

268 

281 

215 

34,850 

44,500 

25,800 

39 


CROP  PRODUCTION,  August  1956 


Crop  Reporting  Board,  AMS,  USDA 


JlLL_HAY_  :   Pasture  _ 

YiFlcT  £ejr  acre__  "  1  ~  Fr odu c ti on_         "  s_  _C onTiTi^n_Augus Jb  T 


State 

Average 
1945-54 

: 

:  1955 

:  Indi- 
j  cated 

' Average 
5 1945-54 

i 

:  1956 

s  Indi- 
i  cated 

* Average 
S 1945-54  ' 

* 

1955  t 

1956 

t 

t  1956 

t 

1,000 

t 

1,000 

:  1956 
1,000 

:  i 

i 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Percent 

Peroent 

Peroent 

Maine 

1.08 

1.27 

1.09 

748 

712 

601 

80 

79 

90 

N.H. 

1.26 

1.42 

1.21 

392 

341 

284 

80 

78 

86 

Vt. 

1.43 

1.53 

1.36 

1,310 

1,197 

1,057 

83 

74 

91 

Mass . 

1.59 

1.76 

1.56 

514 

454 

401 

76 

68 

85 

R.I. 

1.67 

1.81 

1.80 

46 

38 

36 

70 

82 

93 

Conn. 

1.70 

1.81 

1.81 

432 

394 

393 

80 

65 

92 

N.Y, 

1.65 

1.69 

1.75 

5,747 

5,196 

5,477 

78 

50 

86 

N.J. 

1.85 

1.92 

2.03 

456 

464 

508 

70 

30 

87 

Pa. 

1.52 

1.48 

-  -Ii57 

3,483 

3^306 

J5^64J3 

78 

56 

_S2  

Ohio 

1.49 

1.71 

1.68 

3,731 

4,140 

3,987 

84 

86 

93 

Ind. 

1.45 

1.72 

1.55 

2,573 

2,772 

2,498 

85 

94 

92 

111. 

1.60 

1.98 

1.76 

4,254 

4,690 

4,339 

84 

90 

86 

Mich. 

1.44 

1.53 

1.56 

3,536 

3,367 

3,424 

84 

73 

91 

Wjs. 

1.78 

2.13 

_  2,04_ 

7,197 

8^401 

82 

80 

_85_ 

Minn. 

1.59 

1.82 

1.87 

6,243 

7,100 

7,252 

84 

79 

84 

Iowa 

1.67 

1.74 

1.39 

5,925 

6,958 

4,818 

89 

79 

53 

Mo. 

1.19 

1.44 

1.19 

4,190 

4,339 

3,562 

76 

87 

75 

N.Dak. 

.95 

1.16 

1.13 

3,320 

4,415 

4,399 

82 

86 

77 

S.Dak. 

.84 

.75 

.80 

3,750 

3,993 

4,501 

82 

61 

55 

Nebr . 

1.10 

.96 

.89 

5,268 

5,412 

5,042 

83 

64 

50 

Kans. 

1.48 

1,36 

1.17 

3,053 

3,435 

78 

61 

Del. 

1.45 

1.43 

1.51 

98 

86 

89 

78 

50 

92 

Md. 

1.45 

1.53 

1.56 

640 

687 

699 

78 

64 

90 

Va. 

1.18 

1.31 

1.23 

1,627 

1,812 

1,711 

80 

75 

86 

W.Va. 

1.26 

1.33 

1.34 

994 

986 

972 

84 

83 

94 

N.C. 

1.01 

1,10 

1.08 

1,262 

1,267 

1,238 

78 

83 

81 

S.C. 

.84 

.97 

.87 

499 

626 

522 

72 

82 

64 

Ga. 

.62 

.79 

.82 

710 

748 

780 

76 

87 

81 

Fla. 

.78 

1.33 

1.39 

86 

156 

181 

82 

83 

85 

Ky. 

1.26 

1.43 

1.37 

2,263 

2,472 

2,401 

80 

95 

94 

Tenn. 

1.12 

1.20 

1.19 

1,896 

1,949 

1,969 

77 

89 

82 

Ala. 

.80 

.99 

.93 

671 

879 

836 

76 

89 

80 

Miss. 

1.14 

1.27 

1.14 

904 

1,038 

884 

77 

90 

75 

Ark. 

1.06 

1.18 

1.13 

1,236 

1,150 

1,084 

73 

88 

78 

La. 

1.22 

1.36 

1.17 

416 

598 

472 

78 

91 

69 

Okla. 

1.21 

1.17 

1.08 

1,775 

2,068 

1,806 

75 

68 

52 

£ejLa§_ 

L.oj 

_  1..09 

.77 

L>660 

2^26.1 

1,541 

66 

67 

29 

Mont. 

1.14 

1.27 

1.09 

2,641 

3,054 

2,633 

81 

96 

60 

Idaho 

2.26 

2.47 

2.50 

2,460 

2,971 

3,187 

88 

91 

89 

Wyo. 

1.12 

1.26 

1.26 

1,224 

1,412 

1,459 

82 

79 

71 

Colo. 

1.58 

1.70 

1.64 

2,245 

2,322 

2,202 

75 

60 

46 

N.Mbx. 

2.12 

2,37 

2.26 

442 

548 

539 

65 

73 

50 

Ariz . 

2.54 

2.75 

2.62 

659 

780 

728 

79 

81 

76 

Utah 

2.09 

2.22 

2.31 

1,174 

1,267 

1,333 

81 

76 

76 

Nev. 

1 .56 

1.60 

1.86 

609 

495 

718 

86 

82 

93 

Wash. 

1.90 

1.97 

1.92 

1,541 

1,606 

1,669 

83 

92 

77 

Oreg. 

1,74 

1.71 

1.90 

1,799 

1,768 

2,031 

83 

85 

82 

Calif. 

3.13 

3_.37 

.  J3..35_ 

-  1.952 

£.982  _ 

77 

77 

-  .8.2  

I.s. 

1.39 

1.49" 

.  -Lc42_  101.648  . 

.l^^SEjoi^oi 

79 

76  " 

70 

CROP  HIODUCTION,  August  1956 


Crop  Reporting  Board,  AMS,  IISDA 


ALFALFA  AND  ALFALFA  MIXTURES  FOR  HAY 


State 


*  _Yield_j3er_acre  _  _x_ 

:"  Average  .  QT_T  ":"lndlcate"d"  f 
*-  J_  ™_       _  19£6_ 


Production 


Average 
19U5-5U 
"  1,000 
tons 


1955 


Indicated 


Maine 
N.  H. 
Vt. 
Mass. 
R.  I. 
Conn. 
N..  Y. 
N.  J. 
Pa. 

Ohio"  " 

Ind, 

111. 

Mich, 

Wis,__ 

MinnT  " 

Iowa 

Mo* 

N.  Dak, 
S.  Dak, 
Nebr. 
Kans^  _ 
Del."  " 
Md, 
Va. 
W.  Va. 
N,  C. 
Ga. 

Ky7"  " 

Tenn. 

Ala. 

Miss, 

Ark, 

La. 

Okla. 

Texas 

MontT  ~" 

Idaho 

Wyo. 

Colo. 

N.  Mex. 

Ariz, 

Utah 

Nev, 

Wash, 

Oreg. 

Calif, 


Tons 

1.33 

1.90 

1.96 

2,20 

2.30 

2.38 

2,06 

2,29 

1.92 

T.S6" 

1.87 

2.30 

1,58 

2.13 

Mr 

2.22 
2.U3 

1.  U5 
1.5U 
2.00 
1.92 
2.13" 
2.06 
2.22 
1.88 
2.0U 
1.7U 
1.96" 
1.9U 
1.70 
1.8U 
2.18 
1.93 
1.8U 
2.30 
T.&T 
2.68 
1.66 
2.16 
2.83 
2.78 

2.  U2 
2.78 
2.20 
2.72 
h.60 


Tons 

1.60 

1.75 
1.90 

2,15 

2.25 

2.U0 

2.05 

2.35 

1.85 

2.00" 

2.05 

2.35 

1.65 

2.35 

Mo" 

2.10 
2.50 

1.55 

1.10 

1.55 
1.60 

2.05" 

2.35 

2.35 

1.85 

2.10 

2.00 

2".20" 

1.80 

1.85 

2.60 

2.25 

2,10 

1.65 

2.00 

1.75" 

2,90 

1.75 
2.20 

2.95 
3,00 
2.50 
2-70 
2.30 
2.70 
U.60 


Tons 
1.30 
1.60 
1.80 
2.05 
2.35 
2.35 
2,10 
2,b0 

l.^r 

1.90 
2.15 
1.65 
2,25 
-2.-2T 
1.70 
2.10 

1.55 
1.15 
l.Uo 
i.Uo 

"2  ."20" 
2.30 
2.20 
1.85 
2,00 
1,90 
"2,10" 
2.00 
1.70 
2.30 
2.20 
1.60 

1.1*5 
1.60 

2.90 
1.75 
2.15 
2.85 
2.80 
2.60 
3.30 
2,30 
2.90 
U.65 


1,000 

tons 

18 
28 
163 
88 
9 

13k 
1,777 
275 

- 

?,ii£ 

1,589 
3,220 
2,26U 
5,U99 

H,  B"31 
3,765 

I,  320 
2,099 
2,223 
3,3U3 
2, 1*61 

"  ~lZ  ' 

230 

531 

266 

168 
3U 
"  320  ~ 

266 

35 
36 

135 
57 

977 

686 
I,70H 
2,598 

822 
1,692 

U75 

669 
1,080 

316 

927 

818 
5,U37 


3,031* 
2,378 

-m- 

3,UlU 
1,220 
2,330 
2,533 
3,051 
2,066 
"     18"  " 

2U2 

528 

285 

168 
36 

"  "609~  " 

328 

3h 

31* 
1U7 

1*2 
76U 
183 
"l~l£9~  " 

2,755 
838 
1,601* 

U67 

619 
1,131* 

393 

991 

9h0 
5,608 


U,  S, 


2.19 


2.08 


2.00 


bl,3l5      59,195  59,312 


-  hi  - 


CROP  PRODUCTION,  August  1956 


Crop  Reporting  Board,  AMS,  USDA 


CLOVER,  TIMOTHY,  AND  MIXTURES  OF  CLOVER  AND  GRASSES  FOR  HAY  l/ 


Yj.eJ.cL  per.  a_cr_e. 


State 


_Pr_ocluctipn. 


Average 

1955 

:  Indicated 

:    Average  : 

1955  ' 
1,000 

Indicated 

19^5  -5** 

:  1956 

:    1945-54  : 
1,000 

1956 
1,000 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

1.16 

1-35 

1.15 

544 

572 

488 

1.38 

1.50 

1.25 

243 

237 

194 

1.50 

I.6O 

1.40 

832 

746 

652 

1.68 

1.80 

1.55 

321 

270 

232 

1.72 

1.75 

1.75 

27 

21 

19 

1.74 

1.75 

1.80 

222 

164 

169 

I.63 

1.60 

I.65 

3,843 

2,946 

3,038 

I.69 

1.60 

1.70 

198 

131 

136 

1.44 

1.J0 

 1*40  _  _ 

 2*513.  . 

.  _ 1,120  - 

1*228 

1~37 

1.50 

1~4*5  " 

2,369 

1,874 

1,702 

1.28 

1.45 

1.25 

1,202 
1,834 

905 

826 

1.39 

1.60 

1.30 

1,144 

1,022 
988 

1.31 

1.35 

1.40 

1,421 

1,048 

I.58 
l.T*3 

1.85 
1.50 

1.J0 

l.4o 

3^J9_  _ 
l,50cT 

_  2  J18  _ 
1,291 

_2_A28_  _  . 
1,002 

1.44 

1.45 

.90 

3,167 

3,041 
854 

1,170 

I.09 

1.15 

.70 

1,315 

505 

1.20 

.95 

.80 

150 

120 

57 

1.22 

1.30 

146 

120 

-87 

1.50 

1.45 

1.50 

"42 

39 

3<T 

1.37 

1.30 

1.35 

379 

306 

296 

1.18 

1.20 

1.10 

545 

449 

399 

1.23 

1.25 

1.25 

54l 

452 

430 

1.12 

1.20 

1.15 

118 

126 

117 

1.00 

•  95 

19 

-30  _ 

_    -32  . 

1.25 

1-35 

1.30 

528 

579 

569 

1.16 

1.20 

1.25 

207 

211 

231 

.94 

1.20 

1.05 

28 

70 

61 

1.14 

1.30 

1.15 

52 

122 

108 

I.09 

1.25 

1.20 

38 

38 

34 

1.17 

_  1-35 

1.10 

& 

81 

_  £6_  _  . 

1.26~ 

1.20 

1.20 

308 

308 

330 

I.36 

1.30 

1.45 

169 

153 

197 

1.18 

1.00 

1.25 

125 

128 

175 

1.34 

1.35 

1.30 

239 

285 

299 

1.32 

1.50 

1.25 

19 

12 

10 

1.62 

1.60 

1.70 

56 

80 

82 

1.34 

1.10 

1.50 

58 

33 

63 

2.05 

1.95 

1.85 

399 

390 

363 

I.80 

1.75 

1.80 

241 

287 

313 

1.41 


1.46 


1.35 


29,509        24,174  20,624 


1/  Excludes  sweet clover  and  lespedeza  hay. 
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CROP  PRODUCTION,  August  1956 


Crop  Reporting  Board,  AMS,  USDA 


LESPEDEZA  HAY 


State 


:_  Yield_  per_  acre 

j 

1955  J 
: 


Average 
1945-54 


Indicated 
1956 


Average 
1945-54 


Production 


1955 


Indicated 
1956 


1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

Irid. 

1.15 

1,25 

1.20 

118 

108 

108 

111. 

1.07 

1.25 

1.15 

137 

145 

120 

Mo. 

1.03 

1.15 

1.10 

1,361 

810 

930 

Kans. 

1.08 

1.10 

1.00 

107 

44 

54 

Del. 

1.28 

1.25 

1.30 

25 

21 

22 

Md. 

1.22 

1,30 

1.30 

64 

72 

75 

Va. 

1.04 

1.10 

1.00 

497 

444 

404 

W.Va. 

1.07 

1.00 

1.10 

35 

30 

33 

N.C. 

1.02 

1.05 

loOO 

518 

411 

407 

s  .c . 

.86 

1.05 

o85 

208 

144 

126 

Ga. 

.85 

.95 

.85 

167 

98 

96 

ivy. 

i  no. 

1  .  Cj\J 

O  -J  / 

OX  X 

PI  7 
OX  f 

Term. 

1.01 

1.15 

1.05 

996 

788 

777 

Ala. 

.92 

1.10 

.95 

119 

142 

142 

Miss . 

1.10 

1.35 

lol5 

340 

248 

222 

Ark. 

.98 

1.15 

1.06 

578 

270 

296 

La, 

1.20 

1.45 

1.20 

116 

70 

64 

Air!  n 

rr.TS". — 

1.05 
~  "X7D3"  "  " 

1.05 
T.T6~ 

-i  r\r\ 

1 .00 

WILD 

1  1  T 
III 

 673T74- 

HAY 

CO 
DC 

 1,70F  

56 

Yield  per 

acre 

Froduction 

State  [ 

Average  : 

1945-54  '• 
t 

1955 

Indicated 
lyoo 

'  Average 
iy4o-o4 

1 ,  UUU 

:      1955  j 
1 ,  UUU 

indicated 
1956 

1 ,  UUU 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

tons 

t  ons 

t  ons 

Wis. 

1.15 

1.30 

1.25 

92 

58 

54 

Minn. 

1.10 

1.15 

1.10 

1,154 

730 

660 

Mo. 

1.00 

1.10 

1.00 

146 

192 

177 

N.Dak. 

.84 

.90 

.85 

2,011 

1,778 

1,612 

S.Dak. 

.66 

.50 

.50 

2,202 

1,460 

1,416 

Nebr . 

.72 

.55 

.50 

2,210 

1,666 

1,529 

Kans. 

1.00 

.90 

.80 

669 

544 

479 

Ark. 

.94 

1.05 

1.00 

169 

167 

149 

Okla. 

1.06 

.90 

.85 

450 

343 

317 

Texas 

.95 

1.10 

.65 

176 

182 

110 

Mont. 

.80 

.85 

.70 

641 

620 

491 

Idaho 

1.08 

1,10 

1.15 

149 

148 

155 

Wyo. 

.80 

.80 

.80 

376 

299 

314 

Colo. 

.93 

.90 

.80 

399 

209 

176 

N.Mex. 

.73 

.80 

.65 

17 

16 

13 

Utah 

1.16 

1.10 

1.20 

118 

75 

86 

Nev . 

1.01 

.85 

1.15 

224 

128 

242 

Wash. 

1.27 

1.25 

1.25 

66 

58 

55 

Oreg. 

1.12 

1,05 

1,25 

338 

292 

361 

Calif, 

1.22 
.83  ~ 

1.10 
.74 

 1^25  

174 
"  Tl7849~ 

133 
9]W7 

151 
8_,537  _ 
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CROP  PRODUCTION,  August  1956 


Crop  Reporting  Board,  AMS,  USDA 


BEANS,  DRY  EDIBLE  1/ 
Ji  Clean  basis )_  _ 
7  "       "  Yield  £er  acr e~         \  7 
:  Average  7  "",  DS1  ~  7lndicated7 
19U5-5U  :    1955     :     1956  : 


State 


Average 
19U5-5U 

"ooo" 

bags  2/ 

55 
1,39U 
3,678 

1,016 
203 

2,19k 
9U8 
2lU 

"l,3H7 
26U 
55 

"272Z7" 


Production 


1955 


: Indicated 
:  1956 


Maine 
New  York 
Michigan 

7  Total  N.~e7  7  ~ 
Nebraska" 
Montana 
Idaho 
Wyoming 
Washington 
~  Total  N.~W7  " 
Col*orado" 
New  Mexico 
Arizona 
Utah 

""  Total  S,"w7 


Pounds 

835 
991 
867 
"892" 
"17506" 
1,399 
1,583 
1,301 
1^507 

7FU 
290 
U83 
h37 
"62u" 


Pounds 

880 
9U0 
910 
"  "915' 

~i763o" 
i,55o 
1,770 
1,110 

1Z9U0 

790 
a20 
160 
U90 
"  "W 


Pounds 

820 
l,0h0 
870 
"  "96Y 
~l7700" 
1,550 
1,800 
1,250 
2,000 
"1769b" 
700" 
llOO 

hio 

250 

"*  ~6Uo" 


1,000  1,000 

bags  2/  bags  2/ 

35  hi 

95U  1,331 

1,668  1^367 

"51657  5^739" 

"i,iHi  i,o£LT 

217  186 

2,370  2,052 

589  650 

778  7U0 
I5I095I I  X6gC 

l,85o  1,5^1 

167  160 

hi  27 

39  18 

"2J107  177^9" 


California: 
Large  Lima 
Baby  Lima 
Other 


1,508 

1,1*93 
1AU9 

Total  California  1,296" 
Unit ed"S tales  T  "l  ,"028" 


l,h96 
1,325 
1^196 
"1^272' 
"l5I00" 


l/"  Includes  beans  grown  for  seed, 
2/   Bags  of  100  pounds  (cleaned). 


1,730 
1,550 
1.300 
"1^21" 


1,122 

913 

r     1-1  O 

lAlu8 

1^1037 


1,077 
318 

2A7lU 
"U.109" 
"6^938" 


1,038 
U18 
-  J2.366. 

3^822 

7 16^002; 


PEAS,  DRY  FIELD  l/ 
£Clean_basis2 


:  _         Yield  ger  a 
State  :  Average  7  "  nrZ  " 

,  19U5-5U  »  19» 


ere 


.  Production^ 
7lndicated"  Average  7  ~  "J7  "  7 Indicated" 
:     1956    :  19U5-5U  :    1955     t  1956 


Minn* 

N.  Dak. 

Mont. 

Idaho 

Wyo. 

Colo. 

Wash. 

Oreg,. 

Calif, 

u."s7 " 


Pounds 


Pounds 


Pounds 


875  1,020  1,050 

925  900  1,000 

1,072  1,020  920 

1,190  1,000  1,350 

1,262  1,260  1,500 

8U3  820  860 

1,169  800  1,500 

875  500  1,300 

lz020  1^220  1J50 

"l^ijr  7  7  J997  7  Jafe! 

States, 


T/~  I n~p r i nc ip al"c omme r cxaT  producing 
and  cannery  peas  harvested  dry, 
2/   Bags  of  100  pounds  (cleaned). 


1,000  1,000  1,000 

bags  2/  bags  2/  bags  2/ 

37  Ul  h2 

75  18  30 

112  61  55 

1,225  l,03ii  1,971 

$h  63  75 

105  66  77 

1,986  1,1U9  2,700 

1U7  20  91 

12h  73  93 

;  "378587  7  7275257  7  75712C 

Includes  peas  grown  for  seed 


CROP  PRODUCTION,  August  1956  Crop  Reporting  Board,  AM3,  TTSDA 


PEANUTS  PICKED  AND  THRESHED 


Acreage  1/ 

Paw 

j!  or 
1Q*>6 

:           Yieldjper  acre 

State 

—  —  —  ——  —  —  —  —  —  — 

!         Harvested  : 
i  Average  :    lq„  : 

LMflMU- - 

•  Average 
:  19^5-54 

«M#M             -¥      1-,  r-r- 

'               !  Indicated 
;    *955_  j   _  1956__ 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

acres 

acres 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Va. 

140 

116 

122 

1, 510 

1.560 

1,800 

N.  C 

i  oo 

196 

1,218 

1  07*» 

1. 500 

Tenn. 

o 

3 

76 'i 

850 

TOTAL  (Va.-- 

_N.  C._area)  

loo 

 1^2.  —  _ 

_  J2J_ 

_  _  ±j  2rZ.  _ 

 xlP2°—  - 

_  -L,  BPS.  _ 

s.~cT " 

1 1 

IX 

12 

A<n 
03  u 

Ga. 

UV*f 

519 

77*; 

QQO 

Fla. 

56 

778 

1,  (JO 

Ala. 

347 

225 

209 

766 

950 

1,000 
410 

Miss. 

11 

6 

6 

?62 

_  _  _4£0_  _ 

TOTAL  (S.  E. 

area)  

If  259 

848 

802 

268 

944 

989 

Ark.  " 

7 

385  " 

375 

360 

USA.  Bit 

197 

134 

554 

960 

600 

Texas 

525 

389 

253 

482 

615 

350 

N.  Hex. 

8 

6 

 5« 

1,014 

_  L£°9-  _ 

TOTAL  (S.  W. 

area) 

_    _  53it  _  _ 

J86 

 £°2_ 

704 

441 

UNITED 

STATES 

2,387 

1.691 

1,509 

790 

925 

980 

PEANUTS  PICKED  AND  THRESHED  (Cont'd) 


Production 

State  j 

Average 

i            1955  : 

Indi- 
cated 

1945-54 

__  _  1 9£6_  

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

Va. 

206,466 

180, 960 

219,600 

N.  C. 

286, 900 
-     _  _  2.132  _ 

204,250 

294; 000 

Tenn. 

2,8£0 

 2,510_ 

TOTAL  (Va.- 
 N.  Ci_area)  

  496,492  _ 

 388J.06.0  

516J50 

s.~c. 

13,213 

9,350 

10,200 

Ga. 

608,353 

513,240 

513,810 

Pla. 

58,656 

61,500 

57,400 

Ala. 

258,706 

213,750 

209,000 

Miss. 

2,8**4 

2X700 

2^460 

TOTAL  (  S.  E. 

area) 

 2^2,272  _ 

800^540 

-Jl2x$l<>   

Ark. 

2,830 

1,875 

1,800 

Okla. 

106,218 
252,600 

128,640 

73,800 

Texas 

239,235 

88,550 

N.  Mex. 

 2»693  _ 

 6^180  

 6^000  

fOTAL  TsT  W. 

area) 

_  _     270,242  _ 

 32^0.920   

-  -120  *110   

UNITED 

STATES 

1,809,520 

1,564,530 

1^479^170 

1/  Equivalent  solid  acreage. 

-  45  - 

CROP  PRODUCTION,  August  1956  Crop  Reporting  Board,  AMS,  USDA 


FLAXSEED 


• 

Yield  j>er 

acre  : 

Production 

State 

'  Average 

'   Indicated  : 

Average 

*  ±7JJ 

Indicated 

[  1945-54 

1       1956  ; 

1956 

1  AAA 

1,  UUU 

i  aaa 

"R'i  1Q  Vl  pi  a 

H    n  Vi  o  ~1  a 
■DLtHLlct  J.  B 

.ousnsi  s 

"bushel  8 

bushels 

ousneis 

I'M  a 

WIS  i 

12./ 

12o5 

12.0 

145 

62 

72 

Minn, 

10.1 

9.5 

9.0 

12,377 

8,008 

9.333 

Iowa 

12  o  9 

15o0 

8.0 

846 

225 

200 

7.9 

7.7 

7.5 

14,780 

24,578 

27,772 

O.O 

7;7 

7.0 

5»233 

5.783 

5, 152 

Xans« 

6,2 

8.0 

7.0 

315 

16 

14 

Texas 

668 

3,0 

5.0 

911 

96 

•95 

Mont , 

7»0 

4.0 

Of 

432 

Ariz. 

1/25.3 

26.0 

26.0 

382 

78 

52 

Calif . 

24e8 

2£o0 

24„0 

2,164 

 1j74o_  _ 

1,128 

U.  S. 

9.1 

8c3 

7.8 

37,959 

41,258 

44,250 

1/  Short-time  average. 


POPCORN 


Acreage 

State 

Planted 

j  Harvested 

:  For 

!    Average  * 
J_  1945=54. 

1955  : 

• 

1956     ;    £g*J    :  1955 

'<  harvest 
:_  -  1956-  _ 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Ohio 

15,330 

16,500 

18,000 

15,220 

16,500 

18,000 

Ind. 

22,700 

31,000 

35,000 

22,700 

31,000 

35,000 

111. 

25.090 

18,000 

23, 000 

24,580 

18,000 

23,000 

Mich. 

3.130 

3,500 

4,700 

2,950 

3,500 

4,700 

Iowa 

33,100 

25,000 

30,000 

31,600 

24,000 

28,000 

Mo. 

13,160 

.11,400 

11 , 400 

12,540 

11,400 

11,400 

Nebr. 

12,900 

12,900 

12,  000 

12,400 

11,500 

11,000 

Kans. 

6,550 

6,500 

7,000 

5,710 

5,600 

6,000 

Ky. 

17,090 

13 1 200 

16,800 

16,220 

13,000 

16,800 

Okla. 

17,600 

1,500 

1,500 

13,400 

1,000 

1,000 

Texas 

4,650 

3.900 

4,400 

3.980 

2,400 

3,ioo 

Other 

States 

_  1/ 13j220_  _ 

lOj.800 

8^200 

-  l/12x967_  _ 

10x400 

7,600 

U.  S. 

179,892 

154,200 

172, 000 

169.740 

148,300 

165,600 

1/  Delaware,  Maryland,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Idaho  and  Colorado.  Short-time 
average. 
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CHOP  PRODUCTION,  August  1956 


Crop  Reporting  Board,  AMS,  USDA 


SUGAR  BEETS 


State 


 Yield  jper 

Average  „  ,qc;t; 
1945-54    *  1955 


acre  

T  ""indi-" 
J  cated 
»_  _125£  _ 


s_  _  Pr£duction_ 

~:         "  j" 
s     1955  1 


Average 
1945-54 


Indi- 
cated 

.  JL&L  _  _ 
1,000 
short  tons 
221 
756 
69 
748 
402 
58 
825 
84 
688 
1,540 
478 
2,062 
416 
690 
391 
3,420 

 88  _ 

12,936 


ouur  v 

OLIO  It 

l  nnn 

i  nnn 

X  ,  uuu 

tons 

tons 

tons 

BUOxb  T/UIio 

aV»AT»+"  trivia 

DM  n 

ll.c 

•OO 

JO,  u 

1 

xyo 

97Q 

Mi  r«h 
1*11  uii  » 

0  ft 

7.0 

1  At  9 
x*+«  f 

OjO 

tlM  a 

1/11 

11  c. 
xx, !? 

1 1  n 
xxu 

«?7 

ivixnn  . 

1ft  l 
J.U1I 

ion 

xl.  5 

<fl9 

771 
f  rx 

i  n  i 

XU  a  X 

11  7 

XX  »  J 

C  Tint 

i  n  q 

XVJ  0  7 

19  «J 

11 

XX„  J 

JJ 

64 

MO  ux  • 

x.3  •  J 

1  it  U 

1  c  n 

XjJe  U 

7?Q 

66<5 

Kans  ♦ 

9,0 

111  Q 

DO 

90 

Mont. 

12.2 

1495 

13o5 

709 

724 

Idaho 

17.4 

18*7 

20,0 

1,296 

1,433 

Wyo. 

12,9 

13c9 

1405 

428 

421 

Colo. 

14.8 

I5c9 

16.5 

1,920 

1,621 

Utah 

14.8 

15.1 

l6o0 

480 

437 

Wash. 

21.6 

20.0 

23.0 

434 

553 

Or  eg. 

20.2 

22.7 

23.0 

367 

381 

Calif.  1/ 

18.4 

20o7 

20.0 

2,901 

3,365 

Other 

States 

12.4 

16=2 

_      14^7  . 

.    -     _  Z9_ 

_  -28 

U,  S. 

14,5 

16,5 

16.4 

11,167 

12,228 

1/  Relates  to  year  of  harvest. 


SUGARCANE  FOR  SUGAR  AMD  SEED 


Yie_ld_j?e_r_a£re  _  _:_   Product  cm 


State 

Indi- 

Indi- 

\ Average 

;  1945-54 

!     1955  : 

cated 
-  I25i. 

Average 

!  1945-54 

:     1955  : 

cated 
J-256  _  _ 

Short 

Short 

Short 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

tons 

tons 

tons 

short  tons 

short  tons 

short  tons 

Louisiana 

19.3 

24.4 

25,0 

5,480 

6,054 

5,525 

Florida 

31.6 

33.3 

35.0 

1,210 

1,197 

1,092 

U.  S. 

20,7 

25.5 

26.2 

6,689 

7,251 

6,617 

-  !?,©  - 


CROP  PRODUCTION,  August  1956 


Crop  Reporting  Board,  AMS,  USDA 
APPLES,  COMMERCIAL  CROP  1/ 


Area  and  State 


Production  2/ 
.♦Average  1 945^4 Z:Z  ZkSSJL  Z 


•  1.000  fcu. 

1,000  "bu. 

1,000  bu 

Eastern  States: 

Maine 

862 

640 

1. 230 

New  Hampshire 

890 

850 

1.  *)4o 

Vermont 

782 

880 

1,100 

Mas  sachusetts 

2,276 

2,000 

2.  Q40 

Rhode  Island 

160 

120 

180 

Connect! cut 

It  191 

1.330 

1.  530 

New  York 

14,761 

19,000 

19,700 

New  Jersey- 

2,433 

2,900 

3,000 

Pennsylvania 

5,945 

6,900 

6,500 

Delaware 

336 

340 

270 

Maryland 

1,134 

1,485 

1,137 

Virginia 

8,965 

12,900 

5,500 

West  Virginia 

3,832 

5,980 

4,346 

_  North  £arolina_  _  _ 

 lj_229_  _ 

_  _  1.200  _  _ 

 40 

Total  Eastern  States 

44^806 

_52>02£_ 

«  4£,012 

Central  States 

Ohio 

2,823 

2,500 

2,700 

Indiana 

1,372 

1,204 

850 

Illinois 

3,002 

2,010 

1,430 

Michigan 

7,108 

6,600 

7,500 

Wisconsin 

1,072 

1,050 

1,380 

Minnesota 

197 

230 

323 

Iowa 

174 

90 

200 

Missouri 

1,125 

728 

520 

Nebraska 

68 

38 

39 

Kansas 

352 

206 

3/  230 

Kentucky 

321 

310 

60 

Tennessee 

353 

200 

64 

_  Arkansas_ 

 464_ 

 352  

35 

"Total  Central_Ste.tes_ 

187432  ~~ 

«       i          wSm.  1-      -dm       t  , 

15,518  ~ 

15.331 

Western  States 

Montana 

134 

90 

100 

Idaho 

1.583 

1,130 

1/1.630 

Colorado 

1.273 

1.  500 

3/1.210 

New  Mexico 

586 

760 

620 

Utah 

416 

430 

440 

Washington 

27,523 

23,160 

26,100 

Oregon 

2,655 

2,610 

2,350 

_  California  

 8J.514_  _ 

_  _i.^2  _  _ 

 2,440 

_  _Total  West ern_S tate s_ 

 42j_683_  _ 

_  J32.222  _  _ 

Z  _41.890 

Total  35  States 

105,920 

111.765 

106,234 

_Indicated_1256 
"".  1.000  bu.  " 

810 
760 
630 

1,600 
110 

1,120 
12,500 

2,800 

4,000 
230 
900 

9,300 

3, 200 

1,400 
"3973^0  " 


2,100 
1,750 
2,400 
10,000 
1,230 
256 
61 

627 

36 
100 
377 

420 

673 

_20]030 

40 
1,450 
1,470 
680 
343 
17,100 
1,620 
8,3_60 

Jh°6l 

90,453 


1/  Estimates  of  the  commercial  crop  refer  to  the  total  production  of  apples  in 
the  commercial  apple  areas  of  each  State. 

2/  Por  some  States  in  certain  years,  production  includes  some  quantities  unhar 
vested  on  account  of  economic  conditions.    In  1954  and  1955  estimates  of  such 
quantities  were  as  follows  (1,000  bu. ) :  195^ — Virginia,  200;  West  Virginia,  100 
1955 — Maine,  60;  New  Hampshire,  110;  Vermont,  100;  Massachusetts,  160f  Rhode 
Island,  10;  Connecticut,  150;  New  York,  2,000;  Wisconsin,  40. 

2/  Includes  excess  cullage  of  harvested  fruit  (1,000  bu. ) J  1955 — Kansas,  12; 
Idaho,  90;  Colorado,  75* 


CROP  PRODUCTION,  August  1956  Crop  Reporting  Board,  AMS,  USDA 

PEACHES 


~Pr o^uc tion  T/~ 
195U         !  1955 


State 


Average 
19U5-5U 


Indicated 
1,000  bu* 


N.  H. 

Mass, 

Ra  Is 

Conn. 
N.  Y. 
N.  J. 
Pa_o  _ 
Ohio"* 
Ind. 
111. 
Mich. 
MoT  ~ 
Kansa 


1,000  bu. 
9 

70 
111 

lUo 
1,310 
1,625 
2A311 
91k"  ' 
U78 
1,597 
3j,550 
601* " 
118 


1,000  bu. 
11 

8U 
15 
155 
1,150 

1,910 
3,100 
1,13  0  " 

U5o 
i,3Uo 
2,550 

Soo  " 

130 


1,000  bu« 
W 

105 
16 

155 
i,Uoo 
1,700 

2^900 

"  "i,o3o~ 

90 
130 
2^300 
231" 
103 


7 

90 
1$ 
155 
i,iUo 

1,600 
2,300 
1,100 
U30 
1,030 
2,750 
"^JlO 
75 


Del. 

Md. 

Va. 

W.  Va. 
N.  C. 
S.  C 
Qa. 

Fla„ 


1,U59 
578 
1,559 
3,716 
3,L92 
V 


10b 
530 
i,U5o 

900 
1,100 
3,600 
3,000 
12 


*?r 

U75 
'U70 
800 

3/ 


~  "Uoo" 

U29 
753 
510 
1,766 

115 
372' 
936 
~  ""306" 
1,762 
176 
610 
1,717 
U93 
32,U23 
21,U02 
11,022 


66,989 


70 

kho 

1,500 
572 
900 
U,100 
1,600 
k/ 


Ky, 

Tenn. 

Ala. 

Miss. 

Ark, 

La. 

Okla. 

Texas 

Tdaho  "" 

Colot 

N.  Mex, 

Utah 

Wash, 

Oreg, 

Calif.,  all 

Clingstone  5/ 
Freestone 


U.  S. 


270 
230 
900 
276 
'  98U' 
U5 
50 
150 

 31*5 

2/2,230 
220 
2/  58U 
1,500 
170 
2/30,835 
2/19,251 
ll,58It 


62,076 


>0 

t 
I 

30 
500" 
2/2,110 
150 
U80 
2,100 

Uoo 

3U,002 
22,585 
Il,hl7 


51,827 


151 
300 
600 
UU7 
1,952 
6U 
230 
625 
"  ~  270 
1,830 
121* 
299 
1,580 
360 
36,670 
2U,79U 
11,876 


65,686 


1/    For  some  States  in  certain  years,  production  includes  some  quantities 
unharvested  on  account  of  economic  conditions.    In  195U  and  1955,  estimates  of 
such  quantities  were  as  follows  (1,000  bu.):    195U-Illinois,  80;  1955-Virginia, 
lUj  Idaho,  UOj  Colorado,  75$  California,  Clingstone,  1,000. 

2/  Includes  excess  cullage  of  harvested  fruit  (1,000  bu,):  195U-Colorado,  100j 
Utah,  117;  California,  Clingstone,  833;  1955-Virginia,  30;  Colorado,  85, 

3/  Less  than  500  bushels, 

h/  Estimates  discontinued  beginning  with  the  1955  crop  season, 
5/  Mainly  for  canning, 


CROP  PRODUCTION,  August  1956 


Crop  Reporting  Board,  AMS ,  USDA 


PEARS 


State 


Production 

"  IT 

Average 
1945-5^ 

1954 

1955  j 

Tndl  cat.ed 

X  liU  X  w  cx  uou 

1956 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

bushels 

bushels 

bushel  s 

bushel s 

^4 

i  n 

2/ 

2/ 

4? 

Hit 

^n 

478 

7nn 

k^n 

188 

03 

163 

95 

80 

60 

84 

25 

tSJ 

2/ 

199 

100 

90 

200 

740 

740 

950 

1,250 

146 

80 

50 

^5 

7^ 

45 

2/ 

mm* 

2/ 

109 

90 

11 

40 

48 

81 

32 

46 

133 

90 

10 

64 

58 

22 

2/ 

2/ 

237 

100 

15 

74 

101 

j  j 

2/ 

2/ 

on 

fln 

i  n 

1 1  £ 
xio 

ion 
lj>U 

5 

130 

J-55 

75 

2/ 

42 

loo 

60 

5 

125 

ill 

40 

5 

98 

iii, 

114 

35 

15 

37 

JLOO 

10 

5 

60 

25j 

w 

20 

160 

67 

90 

110 

100 

1  Oil 

<£ 

l^O 

0  0 

220 

its/ 

350 

200 

^  O  /H 

330 

5, 450 

6,  450 

4,220 

4,  oJO 

3i  900 

4,  ooo 

2 , 800 

1,  /It) 

i  ecn 

1,  '+<tU 

5.^51 

4,110 

4/6,050 

6,200 

2,118 

1,500 

2,700 
4/3,350 

2,400 

3»333 

2,610 

3,800 

14, 014 

16,751 

14,459 

16,376 

12,251 

14, 918 

12,876 

14.5*3 

.  I.Z62  _  _ 

1x8X3 

 1x823. 

30,230 

29,536 

29,622 

30,475 

Mass, 
Conn. 

n.  y. 

Pa. 

Ohio 

Ind, 

111. 

Mich. 

Mo. 

Kans, 

Va. 

V/.  Va. 
N.  C, 

s.  c. 

Ga. 

Pla. 

Ky. 

Tenn. 

Ala. 

Miss. 

Ark. 

La. 

0klac 

Texas 

Idaho 

Colorado 

Utah 

Wash.,  all 

Bartlett 

Other 
Oreg.,  all 

Bartlett 

Other 
Calif.,  all 

Bartlett 

Other 


U.  S. 


1/  For  some  States  in  certain  years,  production  includes  some  quantities  unhar- 
rested  on  account  of  economic  conditions. 

2/  Estimates  discontinued  beginning  with  1955  crop  season. 
27  Less  than  500  bushels. 

4/  Includes  60,000  bushels  excess  cullage  of  harvested  fruit. 
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CROP  PRODUCTION,  August  1956  Crop  Reporting  Board,  AM5,  USDA 

GRAPES 


Production  1/ 


i  *  • 

Average  . ,                     _,_  Indicati 

i9U5-lu    ;  ;            ;  1956 

"Tons  Tons                 Tons  Tons" 


Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

N.  Y. 
N.  J. 
Pa. 

63,160 
1,360 
17,900 

9U,000 

i,Uoo 

26,000 

88,500 
1,500 
2h,000 

99,000 
1,100 
2U,800 

Ohio 
Ind. 
111. 
Mioh. 

12,860 
1,270 
2,060 

32,890 

16,900 
900 

i,Uoo 
U5a5oo 

17,000 
800 
1,300 
23,500 

8,500 
1,300 

i,Uoo 

57,000 

Iowa 

Mo. 

Kans. 

2,230 
3,830 
1,300 

i,Uoo 
2,700 
500 

1,500 
2,500 
500 

1,000 
3,300 
200 

Va. 
W.  Va. 
N.  C. 
S.  C. 

Ga. 

1,035 
710 
2,700 
l,2h0 
1,830 

600 
hoo 
i,5oo 
1,000 
1,200 

U5o 

V 

1,100 
800 
1,000 

350 

y 

1,300 
1,300 
1,300 

Ark. 

8,510 

5,000 

2,900 

10,600 

Ariz. 
Wash. 

Calif.,  all 
Wine  varieties 
Table  varieties 
Raisin  varieties 
Raisins  3/ 
Not  dried 

1,960 
26,210 
1,160 
2,722,200 
591,700 
577,200 
1,553,300 
231,750 
626,300 

U,ooo 
30,700 

800 

2,327,000 

597,000 
U82,000 
1,2U8,000 
168,000 
576,000 

It,  500 

18,600 
900 

3,016,000 
601,000 
709,000 

1,706,000 

22b,000 
810,000 

5,500 
26,000 
800 

2,763,000 
612,000 
551,000 

1,600,000 

U.  S. 

2,906,U15 

2,562,900 

3,237,350 

3,008,050 

1/  For  some  States  in  certain  years,  production  includes  some  quantities 
unharvested  on  account  of  economic  conditions. 


2/   Estimates  discontinued  beginning  with  the  1955  crop  season, 

3/   Dried  basis:    1  ton  of  raisins  equivalent  to  about  h  tons  of  fresh  grapes. 
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CROP  PRODUCTION,  August  1956  Crop  Reporting  Board,  AM3,  USDA 

CITRUS  FRUITS 


C£iidition~Augus t  T  l/2 


Crop  and  State 

: 

AVCl  cl£^0  • 

19k^-^li  . 

J-7L*P  "pt*  J 

1953  ! 

• 

195U 

•  • 

!  ! 

1956 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

ORANGES: 

Oaiiiornia,  all 

75 

69 

ol 

7a 

7U 

Navels  &  Misc,  cj 

75 

77 

78 

OO 

75 

Valencias 

75 

65 

83 

78 

73 

rioriaa,  all 
Early  &  Midseason 

71 

71 

75 

72 

■70 

72 

71 

7o 

69 

72 

Valencias 

70 

70 

73 

Aft 
OO 

72 

lexas,  aj.x 

uo 

i>° 

Early  &  Midseason  2/ 

3/51 
3/50 

U8 

73 

59 

71 

Valencias 

U8 

72 

5U 

66 

Arizona,  all 

71 

77 

80 

7u 

79 

Navels  &  MLsc0  2/ 

71 

78 

79 

71 

76 

Valencias 

72 

77 

Gl 

76 

82 

^Louisiana^  all  2/__ 

59 

39 

66 

7U 

72 

5""States"  " 

"73 

-  39  

78 

72 

~  "73 

TANGERINES: 
Florida 

6U 

6h 

70 

62 

67 

GRAPEFRUIT: 
Florida,  all 

Seedless 

Other 
Texas,  all 
Arizona,  all 
California,  all 

Desert  Valleys 

.  2tJ}e£  - 

""^"State's  "  " 

6U 

67 
62 

he 

72 
78 
80 
77 

 38  

69 
71 
67 
13 
75 
73 
8U 
68 
"Z6" 

62 
67 
58 
68 
81 
81 
80 
81 

 zr~ 

68 
70 
66 
hh 
72 
81 
85 
79 
60 

65 
67 
63 
68 
81 
76 
78 
75 

"6cT  "  " 

LEMONS: 
California 

7U 

Ih 

75 

80 

69 

LIMES: 
Florida 

71 

77 

90 

80 

80 

1/   Season  begins  with  the  bloom  of  the  year  shown  and  ends  with  the  completion 
of  harvest  the  following  year.    In  California  picking  usually  extends  from  about 
October  1  to  December  31  of  the  following  year.    In  other  States  the  season 
begins  about  October  1,  and  ends  in  early  summer,  except  for  Florida  limes, 
harvest  of  which  usually  starts  about  April  1, 


2/    Includes  small  quantities  of  tangerines. 


3/   Short-time  average. 


CROP  PRODUCTION,  August  1956  Crop  Reporting  Board,  AMS,  USDA 

_  APRICOTS^  PLUMS, _AND  PRUNES  _ 
'  t  '  "  Fro duct ion  l/_ 


Crop  and  State 


APRICOTSj 

California 

Washington 

Utah 
Z  _  ]E  ^t£.tes_ 
PLUMS: 

Michigan 

California 
PRUNES: 

Idaho 

Washington,  all 

Eastern  Washington 
Western  Washington 

Oregon,  all 
Eastern  Oregon 
Western  Oregon 


Average 
1945-54 
Tons 


193,100 
16,820 
5,430 

5,680 
78,400 


1954         .  1955 

Tons  Tons 
Fresh  Basis 

140,000  253,000 
11,300  21,000 
8,600  7,400 

T5"9","9~00~  "2~8T,"300~ 


6,300 


5,200 


2/  71,000         2/  86,000 


Indicated 
_19_56  _ 
Tons 


182,000 
8,600 
_  _2  JQO. 

5,000 
98,000 


22,650  12,700  22,200  21,000 

20,150  15,100  24,500  12,900 

15,700  12,300  21,000  10,000 

4,450  2,800  3,500  2,900 

60,220  42,500  52,600  32,400 

13,190  1,500  15,600  z/ 

47,030  41,000  37,000  32,400 

Dry  Basis  4/ 

_  £alif_ ornia  I7.5> £00  Uh9P9.  i3I>2°°  180,000  

1/For  some  States  in  certain  years,  production  includes  some  quantities  unharvested 
on  account  of  economic  conditions.    In  1954  and  1955,  estimates  of  such  quantities 
were  as  follows  (tons):     1954-  Prunes,  California,  4,500  (dry  basis);  1955-  Apricots, 
Washington,  3,200j  Prunes,  Idaho,  1,800;  Eastern  Oregon,,  700.    2/  Includes  excess 
cullage  of  harvested  fruit  (tons):     1954-  Plums,  California,  4,000;  1955-  Plums, 
California,  2,000,    3/Less  than  50  tons.    4/In  California,  the  drying  ratio  is  approx- 
imately 2ijr  pounds  of  fresh  fruit  to  1  pound  dried. 

MISCELLANEOUS  FRUITS  AND  NUTS 


Crop  and  State: 

Average  : 

:  Average  : 

Indicated 

1945-54  : 

1965  \ 

1956 

:  1945-54  : 

1955  ! 

1956 

AVOCADOS: 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Tone 

Tons 

Tons 

Florida 

60 

52 

•6£ 

5,830 

2/  14,300 

FIGS: 

California 

Dried  ) 
Not  dried) 
OLIVES:  ' 

83 

86 

92 

-3/29,780 
12,900 

3/  25,400 
-  12)000 

California 

54 

44 

71 

45,200 

39,000 

ALMONDS: 

California 

39,330 

38,300 

48,000 

FILBERTS: 

Oregon 

6,990 

7,400 

3,000 

_  Washington^ 

847 

310 

150 

IT  States 

7783"7 

7,710" 

3_,150 

WALNUTS: 

California 
_  Ore_gon_  _  . 

 2  States  «  


65,190  72,000 

_7_t48p  5.,  400 

7_2j_610  71,400 


73,000 

-2,00(2  




"l/For"  some  States  in  certain  years,  production  includes  some  quantities  unharvested 
on  account  of  economic  conditions.    In  1955  estimates  of  such  quantities  were  as 
follows  (tons):    Walnuts,  Oregon,  300.    2/lnoludes  700  tons  exoass  cullage  of  harvest- 
ed fruit.    3/Dry  basis. 


CROP  PRODUCTION,  August  195 6 


Crop  Reporting  Board,  AMS,  USDA 


CHERRIES 


State 

Average 
1945  -5*+ 

1954     :  1955 

:  Preliniinary 
;  1956 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

New  York 

Pennsylvania 

Ohio 

Michigan 

3,590 
1,090 
348 
6,370 

5,400 
1,300 
310 
8,800 

6,600 
1,300 
310 
7,500 

1,700 
300 
240 

9,  200 

4~  Great  Lakes  States 
Montana 
Idaho 
Colorado 
Utah 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 

11,398" 
1,067 
2,809 
578 

3,57^ 
23,720 
21,740 
30,800 

15,8lO 
1,8~00 
2,800 
1,200 
5,200 

22,500 

25,400 
23,200 

15  .710 

1,500 
3,700 
580 
3,100 
2/23,500 
31,000 
34,000 

11,440 
70 
600 
550 
1,700 
4,000 
13,500 
36,600 

7  Western  States 

84",  288"  " 

Co  n  r\r\ 
Od, 1UU 

57,020 

11  States 

95,686 

97,910 

113,090 

68,460 

State 

Sour 

varieties 

New  York 

Pennsylvania 

Ohio 

Michigan 
Wisconsin 

19,420 
7,260 
1,780 
62,450 
14,120 

24,700 
9,500 
1,200 
48,000 
xx ,  yj\j 

31,200 
13,000 
1,800 
71,000 

Ol  7<~)f) 

15,  200 
6,500 
1,500 
55,000 
14,000 

5  Great  Lakes  States 

105,030 

94,700 

138,700 

92,  200 

Idaho 

Colorado 

Utah 

Washington 
Oregon 

564 
2,350 
2,330 
2,800 
2,610 

370 
1,000 

1,550 
2,900 

2,400 

3,4oo 

520 

l,4oo 
1,200 
1,500 

2,400 
3,800 

130 
990 
2,000 
2,700 
1,600 

3,000 

6  Western  States 

10,942 

11,620 

10,820 

10,420 

11  States  115,972  106,320  149,520  102,620 


1/  For  some  States  in  certain  years,  production  includes  some  quantities  un- 
harvested  on  account  of  economic  conditions.    In  1955  estimates  of  such 
quantities  were  as  follows  (tons):    Idaho,  200  (sweet);  Washington,  1,000 
(sweet ). 

2/  Includes  1,000  tons  excess  cullage  of  harvested  fruit. 
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CROP  PRODUCTION,  August  1956 


Crop  Reporting  Board,  AMS,  USDA 


PECANS 


State 


":    _  "  Z     7  Product! on__ 

;_     _Imp£ove_d  varieties  L        Wild  and_Beedling_  £ecans_ 

s  Average    t      .  Q__      {Indicated     .Average  :      Tax*         1  Indicated 

:  1945-54    :      iyJ)b      ,    1956       :    1945-54  :      iy0°         :  1956 


N.'C. 

S.  C, 

Ga. 

Fla. 

Ala. 

Miss  • 

Ark, 

La. 

Okla. 

Texas 

N."M«x, 


1,000 
pounds 
2,004 
2,906 
29,767 
2,454 
12,410 
3,768 
788 
3,265 
1,431 
4,370 
Z/  2,485 


1,000 
pounds 
300 
140 
8,000 
6,400 
6,800 
4,500 
1,800 
2,000 
3,300 
5,700 
3,460 


1,000 
pounds 
1,600 
3,300 

U3, 000 
3,600 

21,000 
6,100 
1,600 
U,000 
2,000 
Li,  000 
3,830 


1,000 

1,000 

pounds 

pounds 

249 

50 

508 

60 

5,864 

2,000 

1,746 

4,500 

2,856 

1,200 

4,217 

5,500 

3,661 

6,150 

10,070 

23,000 

17,779 

29,700 

26,195 

32,300 

73,145 

104,460 

1,000 
pounds 

350 
600 
7,000 
2,U00 
$,000 
7,  bOO 
6,000 
8,300 
16,000 
22,800 


U.  S. 


64,653         42,400  ?U,030 


75,850 


State  « 


All  Pecans 
"Production 


i    Average  1945-54 

"1  1,000 
pounds 
2,254 
3,414 
j  35,631 
i  4,199 
|  15,266 
7,985 
4,449 
13,335 
19,210 
30,565 
2/  2,485 


J.955 
1,000  " 
pounds 
350 
200 
10,000 
10,900 

8,000 
10,000 

7,950 
25,000 
33,000 
38,000 

3,460 


Indicated  1956 


N.  C. 

S.  C. 

Ga. 

Fla. 

Ala. 

Miss . 

Ark. 

La. 

Okla. 

Texas 

N.  Mex. 


1,000 
pounds 
17950" 
3,900 
50,000 
6,000 
26,000 
13,500 
7,600 
12,300 
18,000 
26,800 
3,830 


U.  S. 


137,798  146,860  169,880 


l/  Budded,  grafted,  or  topworked  varieties 
Zj  Short-time  average. 
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CROP  PRODUCTION,  August  1956  Crop  Reporting  Board,  AMS,  USDA 


POTATOES 


Seasonal  t 

Acreage 

: 

Yield 

per  acre 

:  Productior 

group        j . 

: 

: 

For  : 

• 

• 

• 

Indi- 

Indi- 

and         C?£aif:1955  l/t harvest i£*f  Jaff:  1955  l/1 
State        ,19l»9-5U,        J  ,  19£6    ,19u9-5U.  , 

cated 
1956 

cated 

1950 

1 

,000 

i,b5o 

1700*0 

1,000  1,0*6*0 

1,000 

acres 

acres 

acres 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

cwt  *       cwt . 

cwt. 

WINTER: 

fa'a.  ' 

10.7 

12.8 

16.0 

158 

180 

165 

1,700  2,30U 
1,581*  2,871 

2,oU0 

Calif 

10,7 

17.  U 

17.8 

153 

190 
"17872" 

_  3,382 

~Total"Winter  ~ 

"2T.U 

~  3*o72~ 

~  3378" 

"l|u7l"  " 

171  J* 

3j,28h  51175 

"  3,022 

EARLY  SPRING: 

Fla. -Hastings 

1U.2 

21.0 

21.0 

162 

159 

165 

2,325  3,339 

3,U65 

-Other 

U.3 

U.2 

5.1 

105 

ioU 

85 

U58  U37 

U3u 

Texas 

lu8 

.6 

.U 

"  2"675" 

1*2 

Uo 

60 

211          _  £U_ 

2U 

"Total"E7  Spring"^.! 

"  2*578*" 

"12877"  " 

W,3 

"iU87o" 

2^99a  3Ao00 

3,923 

LATE  SPRING: 

N»  Car, 

28.2 

20.5 

20.5 

101 

107 

90 

2,820  2/2, ±9U 

l,8u5 

S.  Car, 

12.2 

9.0 

8.U 

82 

65 

72 

978  585 

605 

Ga, 

3.1* 

2.5 

2.2 

58 

63 

55 

196  158 

121 

Ala. -Baldwin  Co, 

19.2 

16.7 

15  JU 

101 

27 

112 

1,98U  U51 

/n   |  111 

61  u  uul 

1,725 

-Other 

13.5 

9.8 

8.8 

U6 

h$ 

1*2 

370 

Miss. 

11.5 

10.0 

9.5 

39 

39 

39 

1*53  390 

370 

Ark. 

16.5 

11,0 

10.1 

u7 

60 

57 

788  660 

576 

La. 

12.1 

9.6 

8.3 

1*1 

30 

1*5 

U97  288 

37U 

Okla, 

6.8 

M 

U.5 

UQ 

62 

58 

330  298 

Texas 

12,2 
U.5 

9.7 

9.1 

1*3 

u8 

hS 

521  u66 

UlO 

Ariz. 

5.3 

U.3 

218 

255 

2h0 

99U  1,352 

1,032 

Calif. 

65.7 

69.0 

63.0 

256 

285 

260 

16.65a   19 j 665 

lO,300 

2U,0o? 

~Total~L7SprTn£  ?05.7 

"17779" 

"loVTl" 

"l5079"*  ~ 

"1U677" 

*  ? S*838"  ?6*:9TI8" 

EARLY  SUMMER: 

Wo. 

13.5 

9.0 

9.0 

60 

79 

65 

O  oO  on 

838  711 

585 

Kans, 

5.5 

3.0 

2.9 

1*7 

72 

50 

287  2/216 

la5 

Del. 

5.1 

9.5 

9.5 

126 

195 

185 

686  1,852 

111  Oil 

all*  37U 

1     <->  r^Q 

it  758 

Md. 

lu3 

3.1* 

3.2 

95 

110 

105 

336 

Va.-East,  Shore 

•20.U 

20,1 

19.7 

12U 

135 

138 

2,553  2/2, 71U 

2,71? 

-Norfolk 

h.3 

3.1 

3.0 

10u 

100 

93 

UoO  310 

279 

-Other 

8.8 

7,8 

7.0 

62 

80 

50 

550  62U 

350 

N.  Car. 

lu.U 

12.0 

11.5 

61 

70 

5U 

885  81*0 

621 

Ga. 

u.l 

3.0 

2,8 

35 

38 

31* 

1U6  11U 

95 

Ky. 

20.3 

17.0 

16.0 

5u 

6U 

55 

1,097  2/1,088 

00O 

Term. 

20.5 

15.0 

1U.0 

56 

63 

56 

1,1U2  9a5 

7ou 

Texas 

5.9 

7.7 

5.5 

13U 

16£ 

1U5 

7U2  2/1,270 
9A800  11^058 

oaQ 

798 

~Total"E7  S^^erl27.2" 

"lTo76" 

"ioVTi" 

"  7678"  " 

loo.d" 

"8£.o"  * 

LATE  SUMMER: 

Mass. 

2.9 

2.1 

2.1 

139 

132 

150 

U03  277 

315 

R.  I. 

l.U 

1.2 

1.3 

133 

160 

160 

187  192 

200 

N.  Y.-L.  I. 

25.1 

18.0 

2U.0 

188 

ao 

200 

h,6U9  3,780 

U,o00 
3,528 

N.  J. 

30.3 

22,0 

19.6 

1U7 

169 

180 

U,U8l  3,718 

Pa. 

6.6 

5.8 

5.0 

128 

11*5 

155 

Oil  Din 

8U7  8U1 

775 

Ohio 

9.7 

8,2 

8.2 

126 

138 

125 

1       AHA              1       n OA 

1,222  1,132 

1,025 

Ind. 

8.0 

li.lt 

luO 

108 

96 

100 

8h6  U22 

hoo 

111. 

6.8 

u.l 

u.l 

58 

66 

60 

U07  271 

2q6 

Mich, 

7.9 

7.0 

6.1 

88 

105 

100 

700  735 

610 

Wis, 

20.5 

17.9 

17.0 

12l» 

126 

135 

2,51U  2,255 

2,295 

WLnn. 

5.2 

5.3 

_ 

J.20  

126 

_135_  . 

620  668 

729 

"  See  footnotes 

on  page  59".  " 

"  Continued" 
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CROP  PRODUCTION,  Apgust  1956  Crop  Reporting  Board,  AMS,  USDA 

POTATOES  (Continued) 

r  Seasonal      i"     "  "Acreage'        "  ™:~  ^ield^per^abre  "      ~:~     "  Production"  ~ 

group        :~  ~     ":"For"  :  ":"lndi-"j7  '      "'"  :  Indi- 

State         ,WU9-$as  :  1956    s19^-5U,        ^  .    i9$6  t1**"**:  19£6_ 

ljooo"  "ooo"  "17000  ijooo"  "ooo  1,000 

acres     acres     acres     Cwt«  Cwt.       Cwt.  cwt.       cwt.  cwt. 

LATE  SUMMER; 

Nebr7                  7.7      1*.9       I*. 8       88  96  80  673       1*70  381k 

Md.                      3.8      2.6       2.3       68  70  68  257        182  156 

Va.                      5.9      5.0       I*.  7       68  8  0  75  395        bOO  352 

W.  Va.  15.5     13.0      12.0       62  81         68  952     1,053  816 

N.  Car.                5.2      1*.5       U.O       73  88  75  373        396  300 

Idaho                    9.2       9.7       9.0      207  190  205  1*911*  2/1,81*3  1,81*5 

Wyo.                    1.1      1.7       2.1     197  250  250  219        1*25  525 

Colo.  10.1       9.0        8.5      218  225        230  2,218     2,025  1,955 

N.  Mex.                 1.1        .8       1.5       81  111        135  87  89  202 

Wash.  15.6     19.0      25.0     255  252       265  3,981*  2/1*,  788  6,625 

Oreg.  10.0     11.0      12.0      192  195        185  1,895  2/2,11*5  2,220 

Calif,  13.2     13.0      11.0      260  275       280  3Al*28     3,575  3,080 

"Total"l,7 Summer  ?2?« 7  "19072"  ~193j"  "l^oTh"  "  165.3  "  17?.  IT  13^259"  IlT652"  T^91~ 
FALL? 

Maine  135.7    lUl.O    UU^.O      251  251*       21*0  33,856   35,8ll*  3h,800 

N.  H.                   3.7      2.6       2.3     15U  160       158  567  Ul6  363 

vt.                    U.5      3.1       2.6     13U  150      1U0  596  1*65  361* 

Mass.                   5.9      l*.7       k.9     1U7  15U       165  872  721*  808 

R.  I.                    3.2      3.6       3.2      191  225  220  619        810  70I* 

Conn.                   8.5      6.6       6.6     171  170       165  l,li35     1,122  1,039 

N.  T.-L.  I.  26.1     37.0      26.O     19U  215       230  5,095     7,955  5,980 

-Upstate  57.3     1*2.0      38.0     158  160       170  9,018     6,720  6,1*60 

Pa.  6U.U     52.2                1U0  =     11*5       tfo  9^051     7^569  Jt7i0 

"8"Eastern"FalX  3*09.3  "29278"  "273.6"  "19772"  "  210.1*  "  2G9.  J  *5l,110"  ol,595~  §,318" 

Ohio  1%3  "  11*75"  "  3175"  "l**h  155  "  "  ffif  "2,37U"  "2,2H8"  2,102" 

Ind.                    6.2      5.6       5.5     190  173       196  1,180  969  1,078 

Mich.  63.1     51.0     U5.0     113  96       125  7,066     h,896  5,625 

Wis.  38.2     3l*.l      32.0     133  126       liiO  5,03U     1*,297  1*,1*80 

Minn.  78.8     76,0      80.0     lOl*  100       no  8,219     7,600  8,800 

Iowa                    9.3      6.0       6.0       72  75  55  670        1*50  330 

N.  Dak.  97.0     87.0     90.0     111  90       115  10,781*     7,830  10,350 

S.  Dak.  12.8     10.0       9.5       78  69         95  983        690  902 

Nebr.  25.2     15.1      ll*.8      li*8  155       130  3,758     2^31*0  1^21* 

~9"Central3FalT  3l*7.T  "29973"  "297 3"  ~lK7"  "  ToZ.Z  ~  119.7  T*0,Ci58"  3l,320" 3$7$9~1~ 

Mont7  10.U  "  "970"  "9.7*"  "127  155  "  "2*$*  "l,319"  "l,3*"o"  1,166" 

Idaho  11*0.8   160,0    179.0     175  195       190  2l*,681*   31,200  3l*,010 

Wyo.                     5.0      3.6       1*.0      127  125       11*0  627  1*50  560 

Colo.  1*3.9     1*3.0     1*1*.5      189  165       178  8,331*     7,095  7,921 

Utah  ll.l*      9.1t       9.9      1U5  170       ll*7  '  1,652     1,598  1,1*55 

Nev.                     1.5      1.6       1.8      168  220       220  2l*8  352  396 

Wash.  12.9     19.0      17.0      218  255       255  2,80l*  2/l*,8U5  !*,335 

Oreg.  25.3     25.0      26.0      221  220       2l*0  5,562     5,500  6,21*0 

Calif.  16.6     16.2      16.5      228  190       260  3,768     3,078  U.290 
_9"Weste?n"FaH~26'779"          ~308".lT  "  182.9  ~  "1937U"  1963  "bff.M  "^.M  "604613" 

_  Total  Fall"  92HJ  "87879"  "B^.J  "  "l"S276"  "  T6H.F  "  lJl*76"l^OA175"lI*8i3or3"l3,i2"2  " 

U.  S.     "  T^2**.7           1,1*01.5  T60.3  "  ~226,3oO~ "     "  "230,27"7 " 

.    1x1*13^6  1U8.7  16I±.3  227a0]*6  

U  Revi»ed.    2/ Production  includes  tho  following  qUAUtities"  not'harvGSted'  or  not" marketed  beoause 
of  lew  prioes (thousand  hundredweight)!  Lata  .Spring  -  Worth  Carolina,  135;  Early  Sumner  -  Kansas ,  4; 
Virginia  •  Eastern  Shore.  67j  Kentudky,  10 {  Texas*  215;  Late  Signer  -  Idaho, '84;  Washington,  344; 
Oregon,  130;  Fall  -  Washington.  150.  -  59  -  ~ 


CROP  PRODUCTION,  August  1956 


Crop  Reporting  Board,  AMS,  USDA 


SWEETPOTATGES 


:  Yield_per_acre 


Production 


O  4>  «  4.  ^ 

State 

• 

t  Average 

19h9~5h- 

1955 

i 

,  Indicated  ' 
:      x956  . 

Average 
1949-54  . 

1,000 

1955 
1,000 

• 

*  Indicated 

1956 

1,000 

H.  J. 

Cwt. 
88 

Cwt, 
82 

Cwt, 
95 

cwt. 
1,361 

cwt. 
1.39^ 

cwt. 
1,282 

Mo. 

54 

50 

60 

150 

110 

120 

Kane. 

1*6 

52 

42 

50 

62 

50 

Md. 

94 

110 

120 

521 

517 

480 

Va, 

75 

82 

80 

1,242 

1,558 

1,384 

N.  C. 

59 

60 

59 

2,739 

2,400 

2,360 

S.  C. 

48 

55 

46 

1,565 

1,265 

828 

Ga. 

39 

48 

44 

1,331 

864 

836 

Fla. 

42 

55 

58 

211 

165 

145 

Ky. 

48 

55 

53 

305 

324 

265 

Tenn. 

52 

6l 

56 

728 

854 

616 

Ala. 

40 

52 

44 

995 

936 

660 

Mian. 

47 

J.  ,  A  /  O 

940 

Ark. 

41 

58 

52 

344 

377 

302 

La. 

54 

58 

54 

4,836 

5,858 

4, 050 

Okla. 

42 

55 

42 

136 

160 

105 

Texas 

40 

66 

30 

1,397 

1,914 

660 

Calif. 

67 

71 

73 

?48 

923 

949 

U,  S. 

52.8 

61.4 

55*9 

20,051 

20,946 

16,032 

E0P3 


Tield__per  acre 

j 

Production 

State 

Average 
1945-54 

3  : 
:     1955  : 
:  1 

Indicated 
1956  : 

Average 
1945-54 

S  1955 

{  Indicated 
1956 

Idaho 
Wash. 
Or  eg, 
Calif. 

Pounds 
1,778 
1,714 
1,070 
1,566 

Pound  s 
2,100 
1,600 
1,180 
1,560 

Pounds 
2,100 
1,570 
1,180 
1,500 

1,000 
pounds 

1,779 
22,661 
15,241 
13.473 

1,000 
pounds 

3,360 
20,800 
4, 602 
8,112 

1,000 
pounds 

3,780 

21,509 
4,484 

.  _  JJSP~  _ 

U.  S. 

1,431 

1,556 

1,533 

53,154 

36,874 

37,723 
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CROP  PRODUCTION,  August  1956  Crop  Reporting  Board,  AMS,  USDA 

JffLK  PRODUCED  PER  MILK  COW  AND  PERCENT  OF  COWS  MILKED  IN  HERDS  KEPT  BY  REPORTERS*/ 
"*  "StaFe" 
and 
division 


i  ~Milk  £roduced2per~mIl^  jcov  7  ~  Percent  of "nfflk  £bws~rrdlked  _  _ 
j August  l,"av  ."August  I", "August  l,7August  1 /"  a v  ."August  T,—: August  1, 
»    19b5-5h_  _  i  _1955  _  i  _19$6  _  i  _l£hj?-5h_  _  y  J.955  .'.  _:__i9^6-  _ 

"  Percent  " 


N.Atl.  f  "  "20.25"  "  "  " 

Ohio  19.8  ; 


Maine 
N.  H* 
Vt. 
Mass. 
Conn. 
N»  Y. 
N.  J. 
Pa. 

N.Atl. 

Ohio" 
Ind. 
111. 
Mich, 

Wis.  

f  .N.CentT 
MinnT  "*  " 
Iowa 
Mo. 

N.  Dak. 

S.  Dak. 

Nebr. 

Ka  ns  ^  ' 

W.N.CentT 

MdT 

Va. 

W.  Va. 

N.  C. 

S.  C. 

Ga. 

S.Atl."  " 
Ky7 
Term, 
Ala. 
Miss. 
Ark. 
La. 
Okla. 
Texas  _ 
S.CentT  ^ 
MontT  . 
Idaho 
Wyo* 
Colo. 
Utah 
Wash, 
Oreg. 
Calif. 
We  stf^ 

u\~s7 


Pounds 
19.U 
18.9 
17.8 
19.9 
19*1 
20.9 
21.6 
19.9 
"20.f5 


Pounds"  "  Pounds" 


19.2 
18.6 
21.7 
20.8 
"20.33" 

"15.7  " 
18.8 

15.  h 
18.0 
15.7 
17.7 
15.8 

"17.31" 

"iB.T  " 
16.1 
15.7 
1U.9 
12.  U 
10.1 

"1H.H8" 

13.6 

9.9 

9.0 
10.6 

7.5 
12.2 

9.5 
"ll.?3" 
"19.3  " 

21.9 

20.3 

18.3 

21.3 

23.0 

21.0 

21.9 
"2I.0V 
"i7.HU" 


20-9 

22.0 

20.3 

20,1 

18.6 

19. U 

21.5 

23,2 

20.0 

21.7 

1  o  ft 

91  7 

91  7 

9?  9 

20,1 

21.5 

"20.12" 

— 

"21.3U" 

"21.7  - 

— 

"22\3  " 

21.3 

20.Ii 

20.1 

21.1 

23.0 

23. U 

21.0 

21.1 

cx  #  X 

"2i.3i" 

CX  • 

— 

"21.?6" 

cx  « 

"lE.H  " 

— 

~19.7  ~ 

19.2 

20.6 

17.3 

17.6 

18.2 

18.9 

15.7 

17.7 

18.6 

18.2 

16.7 

XV  •  1 

17.5 

"l?.8"8~ 

— 

"l8".  78" 

"19.H  ~ 

— 

~20.$  " 

18.2 

19.3 

15.8 

16.7 

15.5 

16.6 

13.0 

13.7 

10.3 

11.9 

~1?.2"6~ 

— 

"lS.tl" 

~l£J  " 

— 

"if  .5  " 

13.5 

1U.6 

9.6 

10.2 

8.7 

10.0 

11.1 

J-X  • 

12.  li 

7.5 

8.5 

13.1 

ill  .2 

X<4  •  C- 

9.7 

10. h 

~lT  oft"" 

XX  « 

— 

"l2.H)i"" 

"19  ?  " 

— 

""90  T  "" 

23.5 

23.5 

19.9 

20.2 

20.0 

21.9 

23.2 

25,3 

22,5 

23.1 

22.1 

22  ,U 

2U.9 

25.1 

~22".3"7~ 

"22".B"l" 

"iB.0*9~ 

"19.00" 

Percent 

"W7T 
79.1 

81.2 
80.U 
78.1 
81.0 
80.3 
81.0 
"80.6" 
"7H.2- 
76.6 
73.2 
83.9 
8U.7 
"81,1 
'79.0 
73.0 
70.1 
73.8 
69.6 
72,3 
68.2 
"7  2.8" 
"73".F 
70.6 
7U.2 
72.8 
67.9 
59.3 
"69.5 

71.8 
58.8 
60.8 
61.3 
U7.0 
62.2 
56.8 
"63.T 
'73.5 
80.0 
Ih.l 
7U.0 

79*5 
82.2 
81.0 
78.6 
"7S.3 
"71.3 


76.8 

79.1 

80.8 

75.7 

78.3 

78.6 

78.3 

7872" 

7872" 

75.1 

73.li 

83. U 

82.9 

Ho7o" 

7972" 

72.9 

71.6 
72.0 
68.7 
72.5 
65.9 

727if 

7U7o" 

70,1 

70.7 

69.5 

67.7 

56.5 

377o" 

&973~ 

69.1 

51**8 

57.7 

57.5 

U8.1 

60.lt 

52.2 

5b7U~ 

7272" 

80.2 
65.9 
75.0 
80.U 
78.6 
82.2 
80.8 
7875' 
7279" 


Percent 

"3277" 

77.9 
78.6 
82.9 
78.2 
78.3 
77.1 
78.6 

'iB.l 
"77.2" 
7h.6 
73.5 
82.3 
81.2 
"70 
"79.^ 
7U.6 
70.0 
72.9 
72.8 

70.9 
67.3 
"73.3 
"73.3 
71.U 
72.9 
70.9 
67.U 
59.8 
"69.1 

"67.5 
6846 

55.U 
61.2 
61.U 
51.7 
62.1 
5h.L 
"61.3 
"72.U 
80.3 
71.2 
78.6 
77.2 
79.9 
82.0 
80.8 
"7S.3 
"73.H 


l/"FTgures  f  or"New"EngTand~States  and  Uew  7ersey~represent"combined  crop~and" 
special  dairy  reporters;  others  represent  crop  reporters  only.    Regional  averages 
include  less  important  dairy  States  not  shown  separately. 

2/  Averages  represent  daily  milk  production  divided  by  the  total  number  of  milk 
cows  (in  milk  or  dry).  -  61  - 


CROP  PRODUCTION,  August  1956 


Crop  Reporting  Board,  AMS,  USDA 


"GRAIN"  FED  PER  MILK  COW  IN  HERDS  KEPT  BY  REPORTERS,  AUGUST  1,  1956, 

WITH  COMPARISONS  1/ 


State  and  division 

$  August  1, 

:  August  1,. 

i  August  1, 

:  xugus  t  1 , 

—  — i  ^i.  —  mm  mm    —  mm  mm    mm  mm  mm    mm  mm  mm    mm  mm 

A  i2£5_ 

mJmm  mm  l^mm  - 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Maine 

£'$ 

5e8 

5.8 

New  Hampshire 

4.2 

4.3 

Vermont 

u  1 

4,2 

4.4 

Massachusetts 

5A 

6.0 

Connecticut 

12 

m*  V  * 

60O 

5.6 

6.1 

New  York 

5o2 

5.3 

5.6 

H 

New  Jersey 

6o9 

7e3 

7.4 

6.6 

Pan  n  ovl  v**r>  A  a 
I  cxilia.y  X  V  cUXXGb 

6.0 

6J5 

K  9 

0 » 0 

Wo  t»+ Vi    Af")  an  +  4  s> 

iiiortD  iiviantic 

5»6 

£  ft 

— p»o 

Ohio 

La 

<  .1 

5.2 

5.8 

Indiana 

^  0*- 

5.2 

5.4 

Illinois 

T  ■  W 

5e4 

5.0 

H 

Michigan 

4.3 

4.8 

5.3 

?A 

Wisconsin 

-  Si 

J3.4 

4.0 

East  North  Central 

4.1 

404 

4.6 

4.8 

Minnesota 

2P6 

3,0 

3.2 

3.6 

Iowa 

3.9 

4o5 

M 

5.5 

Missouri 

3.7 

4.8 

4.4 

4.6 

North  Dakota 

2,5 

3«o 

2,7 

3.5 

South  Dakota 

1.9 

2,3 

2.6 

2.9 

Nebraska 

3.0 

M 

3.8 

7o  »t  a  o  a 

-  J?x5_  - 

4.-2 

hosi  w or  oil  wsu  wrcu. 

-  .Jx2_  _ 

 3^8  

Q 

Maryl and 

5*6 

6,5 

A  ft 

A  ft 
D.O 

Virginia 

3.7 

4.3 

It  1 

v/est  Virginia 

2,6 

2.9 

2.9 

3.2 

JNortn  oaroiina, 

4a 

4.9 

h.  O 

->.^ 

oouin  varoxina 

3.6 

*+•  c. 

-  JWL  - 

 3x8  

U  Q 

_      _»7X7_  _  _ 

ff*%«*Xlm        A  XI    nail  A 

soutn  Atlantic 

-  ~3.t.7_  _ 

_  _  _4.t3_  _  . 

Ll  a 

Kentucky 

2.8 

3.3 

3.1 

_J.O 

X  oIuIoodBo 

3.2 

3.7 

3  ? 

3.8 

Aiaoama 

3ol 

3.4 

J.** 

Q 

j*y 

Ml88l88lppi 

2.1 

2.5 

^.3 

1  i 
3«l 

Arkansas 

2,3 

3.4 

O  Q 
(C  .O 

3.9 

Louisiana 

2.3 

2.2 

2,7 

2.9 

Oklahoma 

2.6 

3.3 

3.8 

4.4 

Texas 

4.6 

South  Central 

2^8 

 3^2.  . 

 ^x0  

Montana 

2.3 

2.3 

3.2 

3.4 

Idaho 

3.2 

3.1 

3.4 

mS   W  * 

3.6 

Wyoming 

2.6 

3.0 

3.0 

A  mm.  T     A            -    J  a 

ooioraao 

4.1 

5.3 

5*9 

Utah 

3.4 

3.4 

4.7 

4.8 

Washington 

3.1 

3.8 

4.7 

Oregon 

4.2 

4.2 

4.2 

4.5 

California 

-  .ML  - 

 5x0  

..-5x0.. 

6.0 

Western 

4A0 

4.1 

4^4 

 5X2„ 

UNITED  STATES 

3.75 

4.22 

4.30 

4.74 

1/  Figures  for  New  England  States  and  New  Jersey  represent  combined  crop  and 
special  dairy  reporters;  others  represent  crop  reporters  only.    Regional  arerages 
include  less  important  dairy  States  not  show  separately.    Includes  grain, 
millfeeds,  and  other  concentrates. 
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CROP  PRODUCTION,  August  1956  Crop  Reporting  Board,  AMS,  USDA 

_JULY  EGG  PRODUCTION  

"*s£at  e      TNumber  of  "layers  on7  E*ggs""perJ"lOO~  7  ]      ~Total"e^gs  produced  

and        j  hand  during  July    :       layers^        t  During"" July     TJanT-July  incl. 
division     :  ~1953  ~  7   1953  T  7  19^5   7  19^6"  7  t^f  7  1956"  7  1935"  7  19^6"  " 


Maine 
N.  H. 
Vt. 
Mass. 
R.  I. 
Conn. 
N.  Y. 
N.  J. 
Pa. 

N.Atl r  ~ 
Ohio  " 
Ind. 
111. 
Mich. 

Wis.  

I.N.CentT 
MinnT  " 
Iowa 
Mo. 

N.Dak. 

S.Dak, 

Nebr, 

Kans . 

V?.f."5entT 

Del. 

Md. 

Va. 

W.  Va. 
N.  C. 
S.  C. 
Ga. 
Fla. 

S\AtT.~  ~ 
ICyT  "  "  " 
Tenn, 
Ala. 
Miss. 
Ark. 
La, 
Okla. 
Texas  _ 
S.CentT  ~ 
MontT  ' 
Idaho 
Wyo. 
Colo. 
-N.  Mex, 
Ariz. 
Utah 
Nev, 
Wash. 
Oreg. 
Calif. 
West 

u."sT  "  " 


Thousands 


3,192 
1,98U 
932 
3,190 
360 
3,05h 
9,600 
11,798 
16,9*8 
"  3lAo38" 
"  To,  600" 
9,96U 
13,380 

10,150 
"  ll  M2' 
"  T87aH3" 
20,386 
10,212 
2,890 
5,782 
8,235 
7,790 

"  73^778" 
570" 
2,02U 

U,2M 

2,076 

7,2UU 
2,599 
5,812 
2.28U 

"  •572C2- 

5,272 
£,056 
3,372 
3,07k 
2,289 
U,2U5 
11,810 

"  I9T350* 

~~  97U* 
1,150 
360 
1,596 
563 
bXk 
1,711 
95 
3,358 
2,539 
20.53U 

T  "  J3I29U' 
I2!6*1!2! 


Thousands 
3,018" 
2,122 
892 
3,U70 
380 
3,080 
9,336 
13, 20? 

ii,oIa" 

10,90U 

13,635 
7,616 

10^591 

17,297 
20,628 
9,610 
2,696 

5,850 
B,ofe 

7^351 
'  "  IQiW 
' "  "  6H3" 
2,193 
3,886 
1,9U2 
8,302 
2,660 
6,098 
2,670 
*  "  28 , 39U" 
5,600" 
5,100 
U,36U 
3,796 
3,327 
2,23U 

h,  311 
12AU18 

UijjL^o" 

i,  o38" 
lj2l8 

31U 
1,685 
550 
396 
1,578 
98 
3,802 
2,5U7 
20,583 
"  "  J3A8?9" 
"  "28*0^621" 


Number 

693 


727 
702 
702 

761 

767 
618 
671 
392 
531 
62U 
668 
652 
72U 
36! 
779 
779 
671 
686 
662 
686 
6U3 
72B 
3l2 
556 
550 
631 
556 
621 
578 
720 
387 
319 
U38 
531 
383 
U5U 
355 
556 
53U 
U9H 
72H 
798 
730 
668 
70S 
62U 
7U2 
587 
792 
798 
838 

m 
Zn 


Number 
1,708" 
l,7h2 
1,792 
1,810 
l,80h 
1,699 
1,752 
1,662 
1,711 
"  l,7l1 
'  T,7il 
1,655 
1,702 
1,693 
1,761 
"  T,7oE 
""  1,783 
1,798 
1,637 
1,717 
1,67U 
1,7U8 
1,668 
"  1,7U? 
~  i,3U3 
1,6U3 
1,559 
1,693 
1,569 
1,507 
1,6U3 
1,730 
"  1,509 
"  i,3o7 
1,U76 
1,528 

1,135 
1,5U7 
1,392 
1,556 
1,519 
"  1,302" 

"  1,^99 
1,773 
1,7U8 
1,733 
1,606 
1,711* 
1,755 
1,6U9 
l,8hl 
1,810 
1,885 

"  i,m 

"  1,393 


Millions 

— w 

3U 
16 
5h 
6 
5U 
170 
191 
283 

"  -  m  ■ 

"111' 

162 

223 
128 
175 
B"6l  ' 

"  "  529  ' 
363 
171 
U9 
96 
139 
128 

"  T,2"73 

31 
66 
3U 
113 
L2 
92 
39 

"  "  H23 
~  ~  "80 
76 
62 
hi 
U5 
31 
66 
181 
"  "  38H  " 

17  ' 
21 
6 

27 
10 

7 
30 

2 
60 
U6 
377 

" "  m ' 

'  E,3i7 ' 


Millions 

— w 

37 
16 
63 
7 
52 
16U 
219 
281 
"  "  #91 
"  "  189 
180 
232 
129 
187 
"  917 
"  "  309 
371 

HI 
18 

123 
"  T,2l£ 
11 
36 
61 
33 

130 
UO 

100 
U6 

•"•H57 

 8H 

75 
67 
5U 
51 
31 
67 
189 
"  M 

 18" 

22 
5 
29 
9 
1 
28 
2 

70 
h6 
388 
""32IT 

"  5,751 


"Millions 

'  uoo 

2U7 
120 
399 

\6 
362 
1,2U0 
1  U32 

3,39$ 
"  T,H29 
1,387 
1,899 
1,011 

1,U23 
"  7,Tl9 
"  2,363 
3,118 
1,391 
371 
826 
1,189 
1,116 

"10,377 

 78" 

263 
5U6 
262 
906 
313 
739 
298 

"  3",Uo3 
""383 

617 
U85 
373 
352 
235 
5U3 
l,ulU 

"  ZylOl 

"  "  13$ 

171 
19 
210 
71 
5U 
233 
ih 

m 
371 

2,5Ui 
"  K,330 
"33,361 


Millions 
39T" 
271 
122 
U5l 
50 
38U 

1,185 
1,515 
2,121 

'  "6TU97" 

'  "it U95~ 

l,b91 
1,879 
983 
1XUU3 
"  "7z29l" 
'  "2,506" 
3»057 
1,303 
362 

831 
1,159 
lj,057 
"  10, 275" 

27U 
199 
255 
1,009 
327 
7U7 
357 

*  Zil&Z 

6E2 

618 
509 
U01 
hOO 
239 
5U8 
laU7U 
"U,87l" 
'  "  113" 
179 
U3 

215 
66 
$h 

210 
1U 

5Uo 

366 
2^625 

'  16^9112- 
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UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE 
WASHINGTON  25,  D.  C. 


Penalty  for  private  use  to  avoid 
payment  of  postage  $300. 
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